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divisions. This presentation shows that students in larger school 
divisions, .«rtiich are generally urban, have substantially higher 
levels of access. These vary in size by service, but the direction of 
advantage or disadvantage is constant. There is no evidence that t^e 
discrepancies are positively associated with need differentials. 
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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study is to deter^nine to what extent inequalities 
in educational opportunity exist in Manitoba, and, should extensive inequal- 
ities exist, to propose ameliorative policies to provincial policy-makers. 
Equality of educational opportunity is considered to exist when educational 
services and resources are provided in such a way that access to thftm is 
distributton^il ly equal across the province; conversely, inequalities exist 
when access varies consistently, on a basis other then need, for students 
in the province. 

Since unitary school divisions are the administrative units responsible 
for providing educational services to the great majority of public school 
students in Manitoba, since there are major variations in student enrollments 
in school divisions, and since such variations in admi nis"^rati ve unit size 
have been associated with variations in service provision in other juris- 
dictions, the method adopted is to present data on 9 different educational 
services and resources, by size of school divisions. 

This presentation shows that students in larger school divisions, 
which are generally urban, have substantially higher levels of access. These va 
in size by service, but the direction of advantage or disadvantage is constant. 
There is no evidence that the discrepancies are positively associated with 
need differentials. 
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The second portion of the study examines the financial aspects of 
existing inequalities in access to services. The financial statements of 
school divisions reveal that small divisions generaUy spend less per st-jdent, 
and that a larger proportion of their exf endi tures J s directed to support 
services. Thus expenditures on instruction are very substantially lower in 
those divisions providing relatively low levels of service. The costs associ- 
ated with improving service provision in the small divisions, and their limited 
wealth, suggests that only an increased share of provincial resources can give 
them the financial power to improve the provision of educational services. 

A series of policy objectives and standards is developed, against which 
the probable output of policy proposals can be evaluated. The first objective 
is equalization of resources available, and the standard required is a reduc- 
tion in the current range in revenues and local effort of divisions. The 
second objective is autonomy.. These two objectives interact so that attain- 
ment of the first somewhat limits attainment of the second. Local autonomy 
is signalled by diversity of exjenditure patterns and levels, but equalization 
requires a limitation or floor on minimum expenditures, and thus some reduction 
in the range of expenditure levels. The third objective is flexibility, which 
requires that policies be readily adaptable to changing needs, and that an 
information system be available to signal changes in needs, service levels, 
and financial characteristics, and thus monitor progress towards equality of 
educational opportunity. 

The proposals for provincial funding are of the "inverse allocation" " 
type, and have the objective of increasing the financial power of small 
divisions, without limiting their decision-making powers. To achieve both 



eauaMzation and pluralism object! ves, ^the proposal provides for three types 
oi grants: categorical grants; basic grants, a per pupil flat grant; and 
equalizafion grants, based on d i vi s ion wea I th and the amount raised by local 

effort. ^ " ' - 

\ 

The final section of the study also establishes resource equalization, 
local autonomy, and flexibility objectives for service provision by school 
divisions, and proposes a system of regional educational service agencies, 
to provide those services which divisions are not ^arge enough to provide 
effectively and economically for Vhemselves. 

The s+udy asserts that major changes in provincial financing of school 
divisions, and less sweeping changes in administrative structures, can 
change the distribution of educational services in Manitoba. The proposals 
made here can be implemented by provincial policy-makers, and in most 
instances can be pilot-tested. The objectives and standards provided 
should simplify judgments as to the probable effectiveness of the proposals 
to bring about a redistribution of educational services in the province, so 
as to improve access to services by students in small, and generally rural, 
school divisions. The proposed information system wiJI allow the me^asure- 
ment of progress towards a high level of equality of educational opportunity 
in Manitoba. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this study is to attempt to determine to what extent 
there are inequities in the provision of educational opportunities in 
Manitoba, or more specif leal ly, Inequalities in the provision of educational 
services which vary consistently on a basis other than need. If extensive 
inequalities are discovered, the study will propose ways of reducing themi 
ways which are logically related to the nature of the inequalities, and 
Which seem practical and useful in the immediate future. 

Chapter I of the study will assemble the available data on the provlsfcn 
of a number of services in Manitoba and illustrate rhe distribution of these 
services in the province. If extensive inequalities are found. Chapter II 
will examine the effect of provincial educational finance policies, and 
suggest some changes which might reduce some of the inequalities identified, 
and Chapter Ml will examine the current provincial administration units for 
public school education, and suggest some policy o;oposals which might reduce 
some of the inequalities. 
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The Importance of Equality or Educational Opportunity 

The issue of equality of educational opportunity becomes a very serious 

one for educators and for educational systems when education becomes a 

determinant of one kind of success in life after schooling. Clearly, if 

success in the school context was not related to any subsequeni achievement 

it would still be important to provide some measure of equality of opportunity 

in education, but it would not be a vital ^ssue, of importance to the entire 

society. However, since we now know that level of education predicts eventual 

social status quite accurately, at least In the United States, and probably 

also in Canada, the significance of the issue increases very Substantially/ 

*The closeness of the relationship between educational success and social 

status is now beyond question. Further, it is likely to increase, as Parsons - 

(1959) points out. There is a further charocter 1st ic which is e.. dally relevant 

and equally a matter of concern for educators; Porter comments that: 

Although it is not particularly startling to show a relationship 

between educa^-ion, occupation level, and income there is a 

persistent myth that the drawback of an inadequate education 

can be overcome by experience in the work world Upward mobility 

during the career despite the lack^of education may have been possible 

a half century age when Sir Francis Gal ton argued that able people a 

will overcome their social handicaps by the time they are fifty. 

In the mid-twentieth-century industrial system, however, there seems 

to exist in the occupational world, not a ladder of continual 

promotion, but hierarchical compartments into which people enter 

from the educational system. Althounh during a career there may be* 

some movement up within a compartment, moving up from one compartment 

to another is much more difficult. This mobility within ccmi'orlments ^ 

is directly related to educational levels. (1965: p. 164) 

Verification of such analyses is provided by an entirely independent line 

of research, dealing with the economics of education. The reia+ion between' 

education and income of individuals has been thoroughly investigated in 



.^rited States and Canada in recent years. There have been a great many 

sruJies, and the results have been surprf singly consistent: 

The results obtained for the U.S. economy otfer rather consistent 
(seme might say surprisingly consistent) support for the notion 
that education, on the average, has paid significant financial 
as v/el.l as non-f i nancia I rewards* The evidence is quite strong 
that individuals with the requisite ability have been well 
advised to continue tt'^ir eSucation through university level and' 
there is no reason to think that this pattern will not v-:ontinue. 
(Bowen, 1968: p. 95) 

Thus it is not surprising .that jn the United States, as Gordon ((972) points 
out: 

equal opportunity in- education has become an issue cf crucial 
national concern. By many, it is regarded as the base for all 
the rfghts, privileges, and responsibilities of membership in 
this nxDdern democratic society, (p. 423) 

The situation does not seem very different in Canada. With regard to 
the economic importance of education, an assessment prepared for the Economic 
Council of Canada suggested that, if eight years of schooling was taken as 
• the base of 100% of income, high school graduation would give an equivalent 
of 143. 1^ income, and university graduation would give an equivalent of 
241. 2^ of income. (Bertram, 1966) Naturally, there is no reason to assume 
these figures would hold precisely true for a Different period of analysis; 
nevertheles t seems clear that in general at' least, education and income 
are very closely related, and that this relations^hip is causal. It is also 
common in the literature on the economics of education to find some assessments 
of additional benefits "to individuals, beyond those associated directly with 
measured income. One of these is the opportunity to obtain stilt further 
education, for which high school graduation, for instance, is prerequisite. 
Additionally, education is seen as providing wider employment choices, and 
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- The extent that it Vs basic or^generai educ/Tion, opportunities for 
AiThsTanding technological unemployment not open to people of lesser 
education (Bertram, 1966) 

Porter, commenting on the importance of educational opportunity, notes 
that "the distribution and conteni of education establishes boundaries for 
Industrial growth" (1965: p. 165). Thus national policy should concern 
itself with equality of opportunity: "the industrial society which has the 
greatest flexibility is tte ens in which the egalitarian ideplogy has ' 
, affected th,* educational system to the extent that education is available 
equally to all, and careers are truly open to the talented". (1965: p. 167) 

Porter's national policy perspective differs from that generally found 
in the literature on equality of educational opportunity, which emphasizes 
equitabllity for individuals. The conclusions are similar, regardless of 
perspective, however. As Porler puts it, "the principle of equality and 
the principle of the rational use of economic resources thus have a mutually 
reinforcing function", (p. 167) Both principles support the judgment that 
providing for equality of educational opportunity is of vital ijnportance to 
(Canadians, both individually and collectively. 

Rationale for the Study 

For the purposes of this sludy, equality of educational opportunity will 
be defined as equal provision of educational services. Within this definition, 
simple equality is obtained when every child has an equal chance to obtain 
the services of highly qualified teachers, suitable programs, and adequate 
facilities. Distribufional ly, simple equality of opportunity is obtained when. 
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1^ rospect of an educationaf service or resource, =+udents residing anywhere 
in the province have an equal chance to obtal»i ft; statistically, this is 
represented by the case ir which the distribution of students and services .is 
perfectly matched. If, for a given servi.ce, this is not the case, then 
inequa I ity exists. 

Sone limitations of the appVo'ach and the data used here must be pointed 
out. First, there is- little genera! reference here to demand for, or need 
for services, since the needs of students, when aggregated into school 
divisions, can be assumed to be roughly equal with reference to overall 
quantities of educational service, although obviously diverse at the level 
of the individual student. Need is discussed, however, in the context of 
finance^ and of specific proposals. Second, in general the data given refer 
to avai lability of a service or resource, and not the utilization of it, 
although in cases where enrollment data are given, for example in special 
classes, the reverse Is the case; the data speak to utijization and not 
availability, since there may be more "places" than students! - 

In general, the existence of unequal distributions will signal the need 
for a consFderation of possible policy proposals to amend the existing 
situation. However, several important provisos must be stated: first, it 
is possible to correct distributional inequalities by reducing services 
available to the advantaged. The prcpv^odls wi I I in general emphasize the 
alternative possibility, of increasing services to The^Tsadvantaged. 

Second, some inequalities might be explicabfe and justifiable on the 
basis of needs,, values, or purposes which have been identified in' advance. 
For example, in school divisions having proportionately low enrollments in 
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vocv-tlonal courses or programs, it Is possible that there may be more 

'•places" than student volunteers. This presumably reflects the students* 

perception of their own needs with reference to those programs, at feast in 

part, and the distribution then constitutes an 'intended and desired' ^ , 

inequality. Such inequalities would not generally give rise to policy 

proposals In this study. 

. Third, since the emphasis of this study is on p6licy, and the focus is 

the provincial educational system in .Manltooa, the maih concern will 

with distributional inequalities that are or seem to be outcomes of 

administrative arrangements, and not of natural or cultural conditions or 

circumstances. This point has been m^de by Coons, Clune and Sugarman: 

to us the state's moral and legal imperative extends.no further 
than those inequalities created b/ government itself. Discri- 
mination by the state Is our sole object; this excludes the duty 
to amelicr-ite cultural or natural disadvantages. It is 
important to cast this In terms of absence of the state's duty: 
we do not suggest that the state is forbidden to compensate for - 
such disadvantages. (1970: p. 9) 

Thus, for^example, if^i't should appear that administrative characteristics 

of school divisions, and provincial finance arrangements, are associated with 

the distribution of services, this finding would give rise to proposals for 

amelioration of the condition. Basically, what is being proposed is a limited 

though generally acceptable view of equality of educational opportunity, that 

the school division of residence within the province should not in itself 

affect the range of educational opportunity available to a "student... 

Fourth, since, it is possible that inequalities might exist which are 

considered unimportant, policy proposals will review any available 

evidence regarding the probable significance of a specific i-nequality. This 
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wti! allow some ranking of policy proposals in order of priority. 

the Method of the Study 

The first part of the study will attempt to portray the distribution 
of a number of educational services in Manitoba, in the year 1969-1970, 
the last year for which full data are available. The data will deal 
•exclusively with unitary school divi.sions (i.e. single administrative 
units enrol I ing ^students in Grades K-12), which in that year enrolled 
83.6^ of all students in the public school of Manitoba (DBS, 1971). The 
remainder were enrolled in a variety of elementary or secondary, school 
districts, remote or special schools, and special revenue schools. In many 
cases, adequate data ^re no1 ovallaLle, arid ceneral provincial ooHcies do 
not precisely apply to these units, and for these reasons they are excluded 
from the study. 

The general method will be to displ= - uistribution of a variety of 
services, by groups of school divisions, across the province. The tables 
categorize school divisions by size of enrollment, into 0-3,000, 3,001-^6,000, 
6,001-10,000 and 10,001 and up. Although such categories suppress differentia 
between divisions in the same size categories, they do make comprehensible 
a good deal of information. Should specific policy proposals require intra- 
category information, this can be presented subsequently. The general 
purpose of the category scheme is to allow a reasonably detailed overview of 
the distribution of a range of services across the school divisions of the 
province. 

This particular way of presenting data on the availability af services 
was chosen for two reasons: first; it has been believed for many years that 
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a •-eldticnshjp exists faetiveen size of school ofstrict (student enrcMment), 
and The provision of services- (Campbell et ai,, 1970). This belief 
Influenced the presentation of data chossn here, since it was anticipated 
■^'hat Interesting contrasts would appear. Second, since school divisions are 
creatures of the provincial government, any Inequalities in the distribution 
of services related to the divisional structure are appropriate grounds for 
policy proposals addressed to provincial authorities, since such in^uali- 
ties may well be amenable to correction by these authorities. 

This study Is primarily concerned with proposals for ameliorating 
distributional Inequafltles which seem to be unintended and undesired 
consequences of existing provincial policies. Thus the study is develop- 
mental or policy research. The analysis of the existing situation, and the 
reasons for it. Is consequently limited to a consideration of factors which 
seem directly relevant to amelioration; a number of interesting questions, jnany 
of them casual, raised by the association between size of unit and services 
provided, revealed by the data to be presented, are not explored here.'^'"^' 
The services and resources examined are as follows: degreed teachers, 
experienced teachers (defined as claiming five or more years of teaching 
experience), and school division administrative, consultative and referral 
personnel; vocational courses, vocation programs, business courses, and 
special education classes; and library books, periodicals, and audio-visual - 
materials. This group of services and resources comprises virtually all 
those for which data are easily available, either from provincial departments 
of education or Statistics Canada. The fact that these data are available 
is not of course accidental, but reflects the shared belief of many of those 



responsible for the administration of education at the provincial level that 
data on such things as the qualification of teachers are important and worth 
collecting. To a very large extent, provincial educational policies are 
based, then, on the kind of data treated here, and this ^tudy quite explicitly 
accepts existing assumptions about what are important characteristics of an 
educational system, and bases the policy proposals for ameliorating 
distributional inequa'l i ties on these. 

For most services, parallel information for British Columbia is provided, 
to show the existing situation in another province of Western Canada, one in 
which school districts have somewhat different geographical, financial, and 
administrative features. The comparisons and coatrast^ which the provision 
of parallel data makes possible are generally useful in revealing that the 
distribution of services is indeed variable by province. Subsequently, 
specific policy proposals might a (so refer to these similarities and 
differences, since one cause of variation might be differences in provincial 
pol Icies. 

In subsequent parts of the study, in which policy proposals are 
presented, the general method will be to describe the existing situation in 
the province, attempt to provide appropriate criteria against which the 
existing situation and the policy proposals can be evaluated, (see Dror, 
1968, for a review of the uses of criteria in policy development,) and to 
present policy proposals which relate to inequalities which seem unplanned, 
and important in their impact on the student and the provincial educational 
system, and thus to provincial policy-makers. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF SERVICES-AND RESOURCES 

This section describes the present distribution of educational services 
and resources \n three main categories. First, under personnel, data on 
degreed teachers, experienced teachers, and consultative personnel are 
presented. Under programs, the provision of special education classes, 
vocational and industrial programs, and business programs is described. 
Finally, under facilities, data on the provision of library services is 
given. These categories include virtually all the published and readily 
available data on the provision of various kinds of educational services 
in Manitoba. The data used in this section will be drawn exclusively from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1971, unless otherwise specified. 

Concern with the distribution of these services and resources is 
justified, since they do form an important segment of the total spectrum 
of services and resources which comprise the educational system, as viewed 
by the client. The importance traditionally attached to the services and 
resources studied here is revealed by the maintenance of detailed data 
on these services by Statistics Canada. Such data are collected in part 
because these services and resources are thought to be important indicators 
of quality in the provision of education. Theevidence for this view, 
with regard to individual services and resources, is presented subsequently. 
It is sufficient to point out here that reviews of research subsequent to 
the Coleman Report (1966) have tended to support the importance of the 
traditional indicators of quality in education as useful until the state 
of our knowledge improves. Mood suggests that "the present rudimentary 
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state of our quantitative models does not permit us to disentangle the effects 
of home, school, and peers on students' achievement". (1970: p. 6) Guthrie 
and his associates (1970) reviewed a series of major studies on the effects 
of various school services on pupil achievement, and asserted th^ importance 
of a variety of school services, including all those used in this study. 

When the distribution, amongst school divisions, of services and resources 
Is at issue, an important differentiation of the group of services into two 
categories can be made. The first category consists of uniform services and 
resources; that is, those services which, it seems likely, should be dis- 
tributed on a perfectly uniform basis, if equality of educational opportunity 
is desired. 

The second category consists of services which,^it seems likely, are most 
appropriately distributed on a non-uniform basis, to take into account the 
lack, of uniformity of the needs of clients in the various school divisions. 

To a large extent, the differentiation is arbitrary, and not in the 
final analysis defensible, given a very extensive and highly developed 
analysis of individual differences and needs. However, a tentative differ- 
entiation, based on current capabilities in needs assessment, can be suggested 
Access to highly qualified teachers, a variety of administrative consulative 
and referral personnel, and library facilities, is regarded as uniformly 
.required by students in school divisions. Access to special education, and 
to vocational and business programs, is regarded as differentially required. 

- It is conceivable that the existing distribution of these services ts 
based on variations in need, and that any pattern simply reflects decisions 
by administrators in small divisions that the students for whom they are 
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responsible have less need for special class facilities, and vocational 
and business education. In the absence of formal needs assessments it is 
impossible to refute this possibility completely. The onl.y recent large " 
JluA^ bearing on this at ali, a survey of reading achievement in the province, 
demonstrated that, after Grade I, rural students had significantly lower 
reading achievement levels than urban stUdents. 

TABLE I 



MEAN READING ACHIEVEMENT SCORES OF PUPILS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO URBAN/RURAL AND GRADE 



URBAN 


RURAL 


■ DISCREPANCY 


1 .76 


1.85 


+ 0.09 


2.97 


2.77 • 


- 0.20 


4.07 


3.77 


- 0.30 


7. 16 


6.73 


- 0.43 



Grade I 
2 
3 
6 

(Halamandaris, 1971: p. |33) 
Given the general importance of reading, these data do not suggest that 
the need for special education is g'reater in urban areas (large divisions). 
Similarly, data presented later regardi^c; enrol Iments in regional vocational 
high schools suggest that rural students may tend to enroll more readily in 
such schools. 

In general, data is presented subsequently on the basis of unit size. 
However, the relation between services and size of unit is also in part a 
locational relationship, since in Manitoba most large divisions are located 
in the Greater Winnipeg area. The following table compares size and location. 
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LEGEND 



- 0-3000 



Group 

/\ Group 1 1 - 3001-6000 

I I Group III - 6001-10,000 

0 



EXISTING SCHOOL 
DIVISIONS 



METROPOLITAN 


29 


-TIGER HILLS 




DIVISIONS 


30 


•PINE CREEK 


II 


-LORD SELKIRK 


31 


-BEAUTIFUL PLAINS 


12 


- TRANSCONA - SPRINGFIELD 


32 


-TURTLE RIVER 


13 


- AGASSIZ 


33 


-DAUPHIN -OCHRE 


14 


-SEINE RIVER 


34 


-fiUCK MOUNTAIN 


IS 


- HANOVER 


3S 


-SWAN VALLEY 


16 


•BOUNDARY 


36 


•INTERMOUNTAIN 


17 


-RED RIVER 


37 


•PELLY TRAIL 


18 


- RHINELAND 


36 


-8IRDTA1L RIVER 


(9 


• MORRIS-MACOONALO 


39 


•ROLLING RIVER 


20 


•WHITE HORSE PLAIN 


40 


•8RAN0ON 


21 


-INTERLAKE 


41 


-FORT LA BOSSE 


22 


• EVERGREE^j 


42 


■SOURIS VALLEY 


23 


•LAKESHORE 


43 


-ANTLER RIVER 


24 


-PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


44 


•TURTLE MOUNTAIN 


2S 


•MIDLAND 


4S-K€tS^ 


26 


• GARDEN VALLEY 


46 


•rLIN FLON 


27 


-PEMBINA VALLEY 


47- 


•WESTERN 


28 


- MOUNTAIN 


46- 


•NORTHERN 




14 - 



L 

I. 



LEGEND 

Group I - 0-3000 

/\ Group II - 3001-6000 j 
I I Group I II - 6001-10,000 
Group IV - 10,001 + 




METnOPOLITAN WiniilPEG AHEA 

SCHOOL DIVISIONS 



1 - Winnipeg 

2 - St. James-Ass iniboia 

3 - Asslnibolne South 



4 - St. Boniface 

5 - Fort Garry 

6 - St. Vital 



8 - Norwood 

9 - River East 

10 ~ Seven Oaks 

11 Transcona-Spripgf ield 
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TABLE 2 

SIZE OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT, BY ENROLLMENT GROUPINGS AND 
METROPOLITAN AREA OR OTHER LOCATION, MANITOBA^ 1969-1970 



No. Location 

Group & Symbol Enrol Iment DIvs . Metro Area Other 

Group I Up to 3,000 18 0 18 

Group I I 3,001-6,000 13 2 II 

Group 1 1 I 6,001-10,000 6 5,1 

Group IV Over 10,000 3 3 0- 

TOTALS 40 10 30 

In the accompanying maps, the symbols associated with the groups are used 
In association with division Identifying number to show the locations of 
divisions of various sizes 



The Distribution of Highly Qualified Teachers 

For the purposes of this study, highly qualified teachers are con-^ 
sidered to have two characteristics, which are treated separately. First 
degreed teachers will be considered, and then teachers reporting five years 
or more of teaching experience. 

At present In Manitoba pupil-teacher ratios do not vary widely between 
the groups of divisions. Table 3 demonstrates this. 
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TABLE 3 

PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS IN UNITARY SCHOOL DIVISIONS 
IN MANITOBA. 1969-1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPING 



Enrol Iment 
Group 


No. 
Divs. 


Total No. 
Students 


Total No. 
Teachers 


Average 
P/T.R. 


1 


18 


40,686 


1,861 


21.86 


II 


13 


50,644 


2,308 


21.94 


III 


6 


45,574 


2,089 


21.82 


IV 


3 


80.662 


3.648 


22.1 1 




40 


217,566 


9,906 


21.96 



Thus teachers fn general seem to be distributeijiiore or less uniformfly 
across the school divisions of Manitoba. Students have roughly equal access 
to teachers, and In this respect approximately equal opportunity. The 
situation In British Columbia Is similar. 



TABLE 4 

PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS IN UNITARY SCHOOL DIVISIONS 
IN B.C.. 1969-1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPING 



Enrol Iment 
Group 


No. 
DIvs. 


Total No. 
Students 


Total No. 
Teachers 


Average 
P/T,R.. 


1 


41 


60,901 


2,690 


22.64 


1 1 


17 


79,677 


3,302 


24.13 


III 


II 


81,078 


3,262 


24.86 


IV 


12 


290.018 


1 1 .499 


25.22 




81 


51 1,674 


20,753 


24.66 



However, with regard to highly qualified teachers, the situation Is 
somewhat different. The distribution of degreed teachers in Manitoba's 
unitary school divisions is shown in Table 5. 

ERIC 
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TABLE 5 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WITH DEGREES IN UNITARY SCHOOL 
DIVISIONS IN MANITOBA. GROUPED BY SIZE OF ENROLLMENTS. 1969-1970 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 

Total % No. of- i of Prov. 

No. No. of Prov. Degreed Degreed 

Enrol I merit Di vs. Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers Discrepancy 



Up to 3,000 


18 


1,861 


18.79" 


5!2 


13.34 


-5.45 


■3,001-6,000 


13 


2,308 


23.30 


732 


19.07 


.-4.23 


6,001-10,000 


6 


2,089 


21.09 


880 


22.92 


+ 1.83 


Over 10.000 


3 


3.648 


36.82 


1.715 


44.68 


+7.86 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


40 ■ 


9,906 


100.00 


3,839 


100.00 





This table suggests that the larger the school division, the better 
chance the student has of being instructed by a degreed teacher. 

In British Columbia, the distribution of degreed teachers follows a 

(. 

comparable pattern, as is Indicated by Table 2. 

TABLE 6 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WITH DEGREES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. GROUPED BY ENROLLMENTS. 1969-1970 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 

Total % Ho, of % of Prov. 

' No. No. of Prov. Degreed Degreed 

Enrol Iment Dist. Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers Discrepancy 



Up to 3,000 


41 


2,690 


12.96 


1,165 


10.45 


-2.51 


3,001-6,000 


17 


3,302 


15.91 


1,578 


14. tS 


-1.76 


6,001-10,000 


II 


3,262 - 


15.72 


1,695 


15.20 . 


- .52 


Over 10.000 


12 


1 1 .499 *' 


55.41 


6.713 


60.20 


+4.79 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


81 


20,753 


100.00 


11,151 


100.00 





ER.1C 
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The importance of the size of administrative unit seems less marked in 
British Columbia than in Manitoba. 

A somewhat similar pattern emerges when the distribution of experienced 
teachers is examined. (An experienced teacher is considered to be ops with 
five or more years of teaching experience.) Table 7 displays this 
distribution by size of school division In Manitoba. 



TABLE 7 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WITH EXPERIENCE IN UNITARY SCHOOL 
DIVISIONS IN MANITORA, .Pnnprn .v c.c L ^^^^^^^^ 



(F) 



Enro 1 1 ment 
Up to 3,000 
3,001-6,000 
6,001-10,000 



<A) (B) (C) r (D) (E) 

Total % No. Of ^ of Prov. 

NO. No. of Prov. Experienced Experienced 

Divs^ T eachers Teachers Teachers Teachers Discrepancy 




Table 8 reveals the distribution of experienced teachers In British 
Columbia, which follows a similar pattern to that In Manitoba. 



ERIC 
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TABLE 8 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WITH EXPERIENCE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. GROUPED BY ENROLLMENTS. IN 1969-1970 ^ 

(A) (B) (0) (D) (E) (F) 

Total % No. of of Prov. 

No. No. of Prov. Experjenced Experienced 

Enrol Iment Dists. Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers Discrepancy 



Up to 3,000 


41 


2,690 


12.96 


1,668 


12.84; 


- .12 


3,001-6,000 


17 


3,302 


15.91 


2,036 


15.68 


- .23 


6,001-10,000 


1 1 


3,262. 


15.72 


2,046 


15.76 


+ .04 


Over 10.000 


12 


1 1 ,499 


55.41 


7.235 


55.72 


+ .31 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


81 


20,753 


100.00 


12,985 


100.00 





In general, in the distribution of degreed teachers, large school divisions 
in Manitoba, and'in British Columbia, seem distinctly advantaged. They are also 
slightly advantaoed in experienced teachers. 

This portrayal of the distribution of highly qualified teachers is not 
by any means novel or surprising. A major survey study of the teacher 
workforce in British Columbia carried on in 1968-1969 by the Centre for the 
Study of Administration in Education of the University of British Columbia, 
showed that the Lower Mainland Region (comprising most of the urban area of 
the province), which employed 49. 13? of the total teacher workforce employed 
54.75? of the degreed teachers. (Wallin, 1971: p. 14) 

The same British Columbia study suggests a pattern of teacher mobility 
which could help to explain the tendency for highly qualified teachers to 
be employed in urban areas. In analyzing the responses regarding reasons for 
teacher mobility, the study found that of those teachers planning to move to 
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another region, 36.57? gave geographical factors as the main reason, 
28.005? gave personal factors, and 15.5\% gave educational factors. Amongst 
all teachers, whether planning to change location or not, 24.15? gave 
geographical factors as a primary reason for doing so. (Wall in, 1971: p. 44) 
Additionally, the Lower Mainland Region showed low levels of teachers expecting 
to move, and high levels of duration of employment. All these findings are 
consistent with the view that in British Columbia teachers tend to move to 
the Lower Mainland (an urbanized area) and stay there. 

Presumably these highly qualified teachers have had the option of 
moving, perhaps because of their qualifications, and have exercised 'that- 
option. The same choice might have been available in Manitoba, and given 
rise to the present distribtuion of highly qualified teachers. 

There is little indication of major short-term changes in this pattern 
of distribution. Tables 9 and 10 display the distribution, on the same 
bases, for Manitoba in the 1971-72 school year. These data were supplied 
by the Department of Education of Manitoba, and are not precisely comparable 
with the data already used, since they report academic qualifications by 
salary schedule steps, rather than directly by degree.* 



*ln Manitoba, teachers^ salaries are determined by the number of acceptable 
years of training, and of experience. In most cases. Class IV status 
represents holding a degree, and was so calculated here. 
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TABLE 9 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WITH DEGREES IN UNITARY SCHOOL 
DIVISIONS IN MANITOBA, GROUPED BY SIZE OF ENROLLMENTS, 1971-1972 
(Based on AO Divisions, as in Table I) . 





(A) 


(B) 


-(CO 


(D) 


(E) 


(F) 








% 


No. of 


% of Prov. 




Enrol Iment 


No. 


Total No. 


of Prov. 


Degreed 


Degreed 




Divs. 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Discrepancy 


Up to 3,000 


18 


2,002 


18.50 


750 


13.37 


-5.12 


3,001-6,000 


13 


2,460 


22.74 


1,081 


19.28 


-3.46 


6,001-10,000 


6 


.2,227 


20.58 


1,230 


2! .93 


+1 .35 


Over 10,000 


3 


4.131 


38.18 


2.547 - 


45.42 


+7.24 


PROVINCIAL 














TOTALS 


40 


10^820 


100.00 


5,608 


100.00 





TABLE 10 

.THE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WITH EXPERIENCE IN UNITARY SCHOOL 
DIVISIONS IN MANITOBA. GROUPED BY SIZE OF ENROLLMENTS. 1971-1972 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 

% No. of % of Prov. 

No. Total No. of Prov. Experienced ■ Experienced 

Enrol Iment Divs. Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers Discrepancy 

Up to 3,000 18 2,002 18.50 1,124 17.63 -0.87 

3,001-6,000 13 2,460 22.74 1,328 20.82 • -1.92 

6,001-10,000 6 2,227 20.58 1,393 21.84 +1.26. 

Over 10.000 3 4.131 38.18 2.532 39.71 +| .53 

PROV I NC I AL : 

TOTALS 40 10,820 100.00 6,377 100.00 

These tables suggest that "Cn regard to access to highly qualified 
teachers, the extent of the advantage of students in large divisions has declined 
slightly. Over the period 1969-1970 to 1971-1972, no major shifts have taken 



place however. This suggests the continuing importance of the basis used 
in the analysis here. 

The Distribution of Administrative. Consultative, and Referral Personnel 
The data presented here describe the distribution of all division- 
employed, as opposed to school-emp loyed, administrative and consultative 
personneil; thus special education supervisors, I i brary coordi nators, subject 
and grade level supervisors, travelling psychologists, and so on, are all - 
included. Excluded are the staff of the Winnipeg Child Guidance Clinic, 
and similar referral services, which will be dealt with separately. 

On the familiar enrollment basis, the distribution is as follows: 



TABLE II 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND CONSULTATIVE STAFF IN UNITARY 
DIVISIONS IN MANITOBA. 1969-1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPINGS 



Enrol Iment 


(A) 
No. 
Divs. 


(B) 
Total No. 
Students 


(C) 
No. of 
Staff 


(D) 
% of Prov. 
Students 


(E) 

% of Prov. 
Staff 


(F) 

Discrepancy 


Up to 3,000 


18 


. 40,686 


33 


18.70 


13.07 


- 5 .63 


3,001-6,000 


13 


50,644 


44.5 


23.28 


17.62 


- 5.66 


6,001-10,000 


6 


45,574 


41 


20.95 


16.24 


- 4.71 


Over 10,000 


3 


80,662 


134 


37.07 


53.07 


+16.00 ^ 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


40 


217,566 


252.5 


100.00 


100.00 





(Based on data supplied for Man i toba- Association of School Trustees, |97|) 

To the inba lance suggested by these data, it is necessary to add rather . 
different data to complete the description of the provision of administrative, 
consultative and referral personnel. The major (and only significant) referral 
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service operating in the province is the Child Guidance Clinic of Greater 
Winnipeg. Table l2 con^pares the provision of referral services in the 
Greater V.Mnnipeo area (10 divisions) v/ith the provision of similar services, 
coordinated by the Provincial Office of Child Development Services, to the. 
rest of the province. 

TABLE 12 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF REFERRALS OF CHILDREN TO THE CHILD GUIDANCE 
CLINIC AND THE OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT SERVICES, 1969 - 1970 



Greater Winnipeg 
Divisions 


No. 

Students 


% of Prov. 
Students 


No J 
Referrals* 


% of Prov 
Ref erra 1 s 


Di screpancy 


Wi nni peg 


48,020 


19.55 


6,429 


53.65 


. +34.10 


St. Jarnes-Assi niboia 


20,132 


8.20 


. 1,176 


9.81 


+ 


1 .61 


River East 


12,510 


5. 10 


747 


6.23 


+ 


1 .13 


St. Boniface ' 


8,720 


3.55 


822 


6.86 


+ 


3.31 


Transcona-Spri ngf ield 


8,493 


3.46 


416 


3.47 


+ 


0.01 


St. Vital 


7,026 


2.86 


729 


6.08 


.+ 


3.22 


Seven Oal<s 


6,630 


2.70 


463 . 


3.86 


+ 


1 .16 


Fort Garry 


6,122 


2.49 


348 


2.90 


+ 


0.41 


Assiniboine South 


3,704 


1 .51 


239 


2.00 


■ + 


0.49 


Norwood 


3,1 17 


1 .27 


219 


1 .83 


+ 


0.56 


Al 1 other provi ncia 1 
administrative units 


124,474 
,121 ,090 


50.69 
49.31 


1 1 ,588 
396 


96.69 
3.31 


+46.00 
-46.00 


TOTALS 


245,564 


100.00 


1 1,984 


100.00 







(^Drawn from the Annual Report of the Child Guidance Clinic of Greater Winnipeg, 
n.d. No size category data available.) 
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Several points should be made about the data provided in this table. 
First, the disparity between Greater Winnipeg and the remainder of the 
province is obviously related tp. the fact that only the Child 6u i dance CI i nic 
was specifically established to provide referral services for the schools. 
(See Child Guidance Clinic of Greater Winnipeg, n.d., p. 2i) Second, the 
disparity between the services provided for the Winnipeg School Division 
and those provided for other divisions in the Greater Winnipeg area may well 
be related to the fact that the Child Guidance Clinic was originally 
established by the Winnipeg School Division and is still administered by 
the Division. Third, the divisions are listed in order of size and there 
does seem to be at least a rough relationship between size of unit and 
referrals proportionate to population. 

The general conclusion of this section is similar to that in the 
previous sections, on degreed and experienced teachers - the provision of 
administrative, consultative, and referral services to students (or their 
teachers) in the smaller administrative units in the province is at 
substantially lower levels than the provision of the same services in the 
larger units. 

The Distr ibution of Enrollments in Special Education • v 

Tables 13 and 14 portray enrol Iments in special education classes, 
on the same basis use.d in the previous section, for Manitoba and British 
Co I umb i a .' 
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TABLE 13 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENTS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION IN UNITARY 
DIVISIONS IN MANITOBA, BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS. 1969-1970 



Enrol Iment 


(A) 

No. 
Divs. 


(B) 

Total No. 
Students 


(C) 

% of Prov. 
Students 


(D) 
Students 
i n Spec ia 1 
Classes 


(E) 

% of Prov. 
Speed .Pop 


(F) 

. Discrepancy 










No. % 






Up to 3,000 


18 


40,686 


18.70 


690 1.70 


18.15 


- .55 


3,001-6,000 


13 


50,644 ■ 


23.28 


798 1 . 58 


20.99 


-2.29 


6,001-10,000 


6 


45,574 


20.95 


721 1.58 


18.97 


-1 .98 


Over 10,000 


3 


80,662 


37.07 


1.592 1.97 


41.88 


+4.81 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


40 


217,566 


100.00 
- TABLE 


3,801 1.75 
14 


100.00 




THE DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENTS IN 
GROUPINGS. IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SPECIAL EDUCATION BY ENROLLMENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 1969-1970* 




(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 


(E) . 


^ (F) 



Students 

No. Total No. % of Prov, in Special % of Prov. 
Enrol Iment Divs. Students Students Classes Spec.CI,Popo Discrepancy 

No. % 



Up to 3,000 


4lr 


60,901 


1 1 .90 


609 


1 .00 


8.32 


-3.58 


3,001-6,000 


17 


■ 79,677 


15.57 


815 


1 .02 


11.14 


-4.43 


6-,00l-l 0,000 


II 


81 ,078 


15.85 


. 1,222 


1 .51 


16.70 , 


+ .85 


Over 10,000 


12 


290.018 


56.68 


4.672 


i .6! 


63.84 


+8.01 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


81 


51 1 ,674 


100.00 


7,318 


1 .43 


100.00 





*Th.e source, DBS, 1971, lists three types of enrollments. Junior Auxiliary, 
Secondary Special, and Senior Auxiliary. A comparison of the figures reported 
with those reported in the Annual Report > l'969-i970 , British Columbia, Department 
of Education, 1971, 'shdws that the third -category is not equivalent to special 
classes elsewhere, and "hence it is not included here. 
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These tables suggest that in both provinces, students in large 
administrative units have a better chance o^f being enrolled in a special 
class than students in small units. 

A general point about the provision of special education services can 
be made before concluding this section. In the l969Ha70^£ehool:.o^.e,ar, fewer 
than two children in every hundred were taught in special classes in Manitoba 
and British Columbia. The CELDIC Report (Roberts, 1970), of a national study 
of Canadian children with learning disabilities, suggested that 12^ of all 
students should probably receive special education services; this incidence 
figure is also used .in a manpower projection model by the U.S. Office of 
Education. (The Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
1971.) It seems reasonable to conclude that currfent levels of provision 
are not entirely adequate in the two provinces studied. 

The Distr ibution of Enrollments in Vocational Education 

In Manitoba, vocational education carried on in secondary schools is 
categorized- as either Industrial Education or Business Education. The 
first category has two sub-categories. Vocational Industrial programs, for 
students spending 50% of their class time in this area, and Industrial Arts 
courses, for students on University Entrance programs who have 125? of their 
timetable open for optional courses, which may be Industrial Art courses. 
In many ways, the provision of Vocational Industrial programs is more 
significant than that of Industrial Arts courses, from the point of view of 
offering alternatives to academic courses for students who are not university 
bound. 



r 
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The tables which follow adhere to the format al ready established. The 
data presented were gathered from three main sources, listed in the tables 
and in some cases by personal solicitation from officials of the Department 
oi^Education^^ — -The first group of tables provides separate figures for 
enrollments in Vocational Industrial programs. Industrial Arts courses, 
and Business Education courses^ A -subsequent table collapses these three 
categories into a single group, and thus shows the distribution of enroll- 
ments in all .vocational and business courses and programs in unitary 
divisions in Manitoba. This last table is used for comparisons with British 
Columbia, for which similar information is provided. 

' TABLE 15 

THE PROVISION OF VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMS IN 
UNITARY DIVISIONS IN MANITOBA^ 1969-1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 

No. 

No. Total No. % of Prov. Stud, in % of Prov. 

Enrol Iment Dlvs. Students Stud. Pop. Voc. Ind. Enrol Iment Discrepancy 



up to 3,000 


18 


40,686 


18.70 


0 


.00 


-18.70 


3,001-6,000 


13 


50,644 


23.28 


143 


7.66 


-15.62 


6,001-10,000 


6 


45,574 


20.95 


57 


3.05 


-17.90 


Over 10.000 


3 


80.662 


37.07 


1 .667 


89.29 


+52.22 


PROVINCIAL- 
TOTALS 


40 


217,566 


100.00 


1 ,867 


100 00 
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TABLE 16 



THE PROVISION OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES IN UNITARY 
DIVISIONS IN' MANITOBA. 1969-1970. BY ENROLLMENF GROUPS 



Enrol Iment 


(A) 
No. 
Divs. 


(B) 
Total No. 
Students 


(C) 
% of Prov. 
Students 


(D) 
No. Stud, 
in Ind. Arts 


(E) 
% of Prov. 
Enrol Imertt 


(F) 

Discrepancy 


Up to 3,000 


IS 


40,686 


18.70 


1,419 


6.24 


-1 2.46 


3,001-6,000 


13 


50,644 


23.28 


3,522 


15.48 


- 7.80 


6,001-10,000 


6 


45,574 


20.95 


6,406 


28. 16 


+ 7.19 


Over 10,000 


3 


80.662 


37.07 


i 1 .403 


50.12 


+13.05 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


40 


217,566 


100.00 
TABLE 


22,750 
17 


100.00 




THE DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSES IN UNITARY 
D 1 V ! S 1 ONS IN MAN 1 TOBA . 1 969- 1 970 . BY ENRO LLMENT GROUPS 




Enrol Iment 


(A) 
No. 
Divs. 


(B) 
Total No. 
Students 


(C) 
% of Prov. 
Students 


(D) 
No. Stud, 
in Bus. Ed. 


(E) 
% of Prov. 
Bus. Ed. St. 


(F) 

Discrepancy 


Up to 3,000 


18 


40,686 


18.70 


684 


13.64 


- 5.06 


3,001-6,000 


13 


50,644 


23.28 


879 


17.53 ■ 


- 5.75 


6,001-10,000 


■ 6 


45,574 


20.95 


1,220 


24.33 


+ 3.38 


Over 10,000 


■ 3 


80.662 


37.07 


2.232 


44.50 


+ 7.43 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


40 


217,566 


100.00 


5,015 


100.00 
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TABLE 18 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENTS IN ALL VOCATIONAL AND 
BUSINESS COURSES AND PROGRAMS IN UNITARY DIVISIONS IN 
MANITOBA. 1969-1970, BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS 



(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 

No. Total No. of Prov. No. Enroll. % of Prov. 



Enrol Iment 


Di vs. 


Students 


Students 


in Voc. Ed. 


Enrol Iments 


Up to 3,000 


18 


40,686 


18.70 


2,103 


7. 10 


3,001-6,000 


13 


50,644 


23.28 


4,544 


15.33 


6,001-10,000 


6 


45,574- 


20.95 


7,683 


25.93 


Over 10,000 


3 


80,662 


37.07 


15,302 


51 .64 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


40 


217,56-; 


100.00 


29,632 


100.00 



-1 1.60 
- 7.95 
+ 4.98 
+14.57 



The situation in British Columbia is noticeably different from that in 
Man i toba : 

TABLE 1 9 



DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL AND 
BUSINESS EDUCATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 1969-1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS* 



Enrollment 


(A) 
No. 
Di vs. 


(B) 
Tora 1 No . 
Students 


(C) 
% of Prov. 
Students 


(D) 

No. Enrol 1 . 
in Voc. Ed. 


(E) 

' % of Prov. 
Voc. Ed. Stud". 


(F) 
Discrep 


Up to 3,000 


40 


60,601 


II. 81. 


2,346 


1 1 .06 


- .75 


3,001-6,000 


16 


74,090 


!4v44 


3,425 


16.15 


+ 1 .71 


6,001-10,000 


12 


88,202 


I7cl9 


3,366 


15.87 


■ -1.32 


Over 10,000 


12 


290,186 


56.56 


12,071 


56.92 


+ .36 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


80 


513.079 . 


100.00 


21 ,208 


100.00 





^(British Columbia Department of Education, 1971) 
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These data suggest that the obvious geographic and transportatron 
difficulties faced by administrators attempting to group students for 
vocational education purposes have to a large extent been solved in 
British Columbia, but not in Manitoba. 

The 1969-1970 data provided here for Manitoba are to some extent 
rendered obsolete by the estabi ishment' in the province of a number of 
regional vocational schools, which were intended in part to alleviate 
the discrepancies noted here. These schools offer a broad variety of 
vocational courses to students in Grades 10, II, and 12. In the 1971-1972 
school year there "were four of these schools in operation, two In the 
Metropolitan area and two outside the Metropolitan area. There were two 
more under construction, one at Brandon and one in Swan River, a rural area. 
These regional institutions have certainly reduced to some extent the 
discrepancies in availability of vocational education but the following table 
of enrollments at the four schoois will suggest that this reduction is not 
sufficient to eliminate completely tie discrepancies already described. 

TABLE 20 

ENROLLMENTS IN REGIONAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
IN MANITOBA, IN 1971-1972. BY LOCATION* 



Location School Division 



Enrol Iment 



f^ural Dauphin, No. 33 870 

Selkirk, No. I I I j33 

Urban Ri ver East, No. 9 734 

St. James-Assiniboia No. 2 779 



*(Data supplied by Department of Education, Manitoba) 



Early indications are that the schools in the rural areas will alleviate 
discrepancies in the provision of programs for students in the division in 
which the school is located but not for other students. The school at 
Dauphin was attended by 20 students from outside the home division, that is, 
onfy 2.3? of the iota! enrollment; the school at Selkirk was attended by 
35 students from outside the home division, 3. 1? of the enrollment. 

The conclusion of this section is that for Manitoba, inequalities in 
the provision of non-academic programs exist. Regional schools, recently 
provided, have probabfy reduced these inequalities, but unless attendance 
patterns change very sharply, will not be entirely successful in eliminating 
them. 

The Distribution of Library Materials 

The following tables portray the distribution of library materials In 
three different classifications: books, perlodipals, and audio-visual 
materials. Both the Manitoba'and British Columbia situations are discussed, 
using data provided by Statistics Canada, and originally collected for their 
annual report on libraries. These reports were not complete, and conse- 
quently enrollment figures, and numbers of divisions and school districts, 
differ from those in previous tables. 

Table 21 portrays the distribution of books, by enrollment groups. 
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TABLE 21 



THE PROVISION OF LIBRARY SERVICES (BOOKS) IN REPORTING 
UNITARY DIVISIONS iN MANITOBA.! 969 - 1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS 



Enrol Imont 


(A) 

No. 
Divs. 


(D) 

Total No. 
Students 


(C) (D) 
% of 

. No. of Prov. 
Books Stud. 


(E) 
% of 
Prov. 
Books 


■ (F) 
% 

DiscreDancy 


Up to 3,000 , 


13 


29,382 


137,248 18.31 


13.33 


- 4.98 


3,001-6,000 


1.' 


50,831 


237,386 31.67 


23.06 


- 8.61 


6,001-10,000 


5 


37,437 


223,823 23.32 


21.74 


- 1.58 


Over 10,000 


1 


42,859 


430,980 26.70 


41.87 


+15.17 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


32 


160,509 


1,029,437 100.00 


100.00 





Tables 22 and 23 portray the distribution of periodicals and audio-visual 
materials respectively. 



TABLE 22 

THE PROVISION OF LIBRARY SERVICES (PERIODICALS) IN REPORTING 
UNITARY DIVISIONS IN MANITOBA. 1969 - 1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS 

<A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 

? of Jf of 

No. Total No. No. of Prov. Prov. % 

Enrol Imer.t Divs. Students Period. Stud. Period. Discrepancy 



Up to 3,000 


13 


29,382 


648 


18.31 


9.33 


- 8 .98 


3,001- 6,000 


13 


50,831 


992 


31.67 


14.27 


-17.40 


6,001-10,000 


5 


37,437 


M ?7 


23.32 


16.36 


- 6.96 


Over 10,000 


1 


42,859 


4,173 


26.70 


60.04 


+33.34 



PROVINCIAL 

rn^r>- "^01 MS 32 160,509 6,950 100.00 100.00 



TABLE 23 



THF PROVISION OF LIBRARY SERVICES (A/V MATERIALS) IN REPORTING 
UNITARY DIVISIONS IN MANITOBA, I969-I970> BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS 





(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) • 


(E) 


(F) 






Total 




% of 


"„ of 






No. 


No. . 


No. of 


Prov. 


Prov. 


% 


Enrol Iment 


Divs. 


Students 


A/V Mat. 


Stud. 


A/V Mat. 


Discrepancy 


Up to 3,000 


13 


29,382 


3^444 


18.31 


4.05 


- 14.26 


3,0001-6,000 


13 


50,831 


14,874 


31.67 


17.51 


- 14.16 


6,001-10,000 


5 


37,437 


15,268 


23.32 


17.98 


- -5.34 


Over 10,000 


1 


42,859 


51,348 


2*;. 70 


60.46 


+ '33.76^ 


PROVINCIAL 














TOTALS 


32 


160,509 


84,934 


100.00 


100.00 





AVERAGES 

All three tables reveal the by now familiar pattern. of discrepancies, 
with the large divisions being heavily favored in alt materials. 

The equivalent tables for British Columbia reveal an entirely different 
situation. In all three types of library materials, the smaller districts 
are relatively advantaged, and the larger relatively disadvantaged. 
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TABLE 24 

THE PROVISION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS (BOOKS) IN REPORTING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1969-1970. BY-ENROLLMENT GROUPS 



Enrol Iment 


(A) 

No. 
Dist. 


(B) 
Total 
No. 
Students 


(C) 

No. of 
Books 


(D) 
% of 
Prov. 
Students 


(E) 
% of 
Prov. 
. Books 


(F) 

i 

Discrepancy 


Up to 3,000 


25 


44,253 


416,943 


9.00 


10.47 


• +1.47 


3,001-6,000 


17 


79,974 


.678, 118 


16.24 


17.03 


+ 0.79 


6,001-10,000 


1 1 


81,207 


643,455 


16.49 


16.16 


- 0.33 


Over 10,000 


12 


286,893 


2,243,01 1 


58.27 


56.34 


- 1.93 


PROVINCIAL 

TOTALS 

AVERAGES 


65 


492,327 


3,981,527 


100.00 . 


100.00 





TABLE 25 



THE PROVISION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS (PERIODICALS) IN REPORTING 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN BRITISH COLUMB.A. 1969-1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS 





(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 


(E) 


(F) 






Total 


No. 


% of 


% of 






No. 


No. 


of - 


Prov. 


Prov.. 


% 


Enrol Iment 


Dist. 


Stud. 


Period 


Studs. 


Period 


Discrepancy 


Up to 3,000 


25 


44,253 


2,257 


9.00 


10.33 


+ 1.33 


3,00l-6;000 


17 


79,974 


3,691 


16.24 


16.89 


+ 0.65 


6,001-10,000 


1 1 


81,207 


4,496 


16.49 


20.58 


+ 4.09 


Over 10,000 


12 


286,893 


1 1 ,407 


58.27 


52.20 


- 6.07 



PROVINCIAL 

TOTALS 65 492,327 21,851 100.00 100.00 

AVERAGES 
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TABLE 26 



THE PROVISION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS (A/V MATERIALS) IN REPORTING 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1969-1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS 



Enrol Iment 


(A) 

No. 
Dist. 


(B) 
Total 

No. 
Stud. 


(C) ■ 

No. of 
A/V Mat. 


(D) 
% of 
Prov. 
Stud. 


(E) 
% of 
Prov. 
A/V Mat. 


(F) 

Discrepancy 


Up to 3,000 


25 


44,253 


47,260 


9.00 


17.55 


+ 8.55 


3,001-6,000 


17 


79,974 


52,586 


16.24 


19.53 


+ 3.29 


6,001-10,000 


1 1 


81,207 


28,035 


16.49 


10.41. 


- 6.08 


Over to, 000 


12 


286,893 


141,382 


58.27 


52.51 


- 5-. 76 


PROVINCIAL 

TOTALS 

AVERAGES 


65 


492,327 


269,263- 


100.00 


100.00 





With regard to library services, small divisions in Manitoba seem 
substantially disadvantaged. This pattern does not appear in British 
Columbia, which suggests perhaps that a different-policy with regard to 
purchases of library materials has been in force there. The fact that 
simple equality exists suggests that this is a province-wide policy, and 
not a series of local decisions. Thus this characteristic of the distri- 
bution of library services can be taken as some indication that provin- 
cial policies can indeed work to effect simple equality, as might also be 
concluded from the data previously presented on the provision of vocational 
programs in British Columbia. 
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This analysis of virtually all the published data on the distribution of 
a number of educational services in Manitoba has demonstrated that in every 
service area studied the level of provision of services or resources is related 
to the size of the administrative unit. The direction of relative advantage 
in terms of access to services and resources always favors students in large 
divisions, whether the service is one which it was expected might be dis- 
tributed uniformly, or differentially according to the needs of students. 
The regularity of the distributional pattern, together with the absence of 
any formal assessment of needs to justify the differential distribution of 
special, vocational and business education opportunities, suggests strongly 
that the pattern is independent of student needs, but associated with unit 
size. 

There is, of course, nothing particularly surprising about the con- 
clusions arrived at here. Porter has pointed out, for example, that one 
social barrier to equality of education "lies in the regional differences . 
in educational facilities" (1965: p. 168); however, many people will perhaps 
find it surprising that even within social and geographic regions, such an 
apparently trivial element as size of administrative unit can make a 
difference to educational services available. With regard to urban or rural 
location, few people involved in education would find it surprising, for 
instance, that a small rural school division cannot provide the services 
that can be provided in a large urban division. What is perhaps surprising 
is the high degree of consistency among distribution patterns in various 
services. The attached chart provides a simple summary v/nlch reveals the 
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extent of this consistency at a glance. The chart illustrates the dis- 
tribution of services on the enroJ Iment basis used in the tables. 

The parallel figures presented for British Columbia show that this 
consistency is not necessarily character 'Gtic of other provincial juris- 
dictions. Although in many services the pattern in British Columbia is 
very similar to that in Manitoba, in at least some services, for instance, 
library materials and vocational education programs, the picture in British 
Columbia is quite different. In one sense this is reassuring, since it 
suggests that appropriate policies can equalize access to educational 
services. 

From the point of view of provincial policy-makers, perhaps the most 
significant point is that the i nequa I i ties described here clearly are related 
to provincial policies. Administrative units in education are the creatures 
of provincial legislatures in Canada (Bargen, 1961: p. 10), just as they are 
the creatures of state legislatures in the United States (Wise, 1968: p. lOl). 
Hence responsibility for inequalities relating to these admi ni strati ve .un its 
is inescapable. If these inequalities are unintended, and contrary to pre- 
ferences held by provincial decision-makers, some changes in provincial 
policies seem called for. The general criterion of equality of educational 
opportunity, if acceptable to provincial decision-makers, suggests the overall 
direction that these policy changes might take. Subsequent portions of this 
study will argue the case for two genera! policy proposals intended to 
reduce the inequalities described here. More detailed criteria, or value 
positions, will form a part of the argument for these proposals. 
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The purpose of this part of the study was to review data on the 
existing distribution of services in the school divisions of Manitcb^^. 
The main cone I usion ' is that the size of administrative unit tends to be 
related to the provision of a number of educational services, with small 
divisions, and the students enrolled in them, generally being disadvantaged. 
This generalization holds true over a wide range of services in Manitoba, 
and a somewhat smaller range in British Columbia, 
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CHAPTER II 

' EQUALIZING FINANCIAL RESOURCES: POLICY OBJECTIVES & PROPOSALS 

This Chapter deals with educational finance in Manitoba* Its primary 
purposes are as follows: first, to examine the portion of the distributional 
inequality in the provision of services, associated with school division 
organization and described in detail in the previous chapter, which might 
be attributable to financial characteristics* Second, to propose ame I iora- 
tive policies, the general thrust of which will be to provide small school 
divisions, whose students at present have limited access to some educational 
services, with increased financial power, and thus make it possible for 
these school divisions to improve the levels of service provision, to 
more adequately meet local need, at the discretion of local decision-makers. 
As a consequence of the first two purposes, the third purpose will be to 
examine those characteristics of the financing of education which are 
directly determined by provincial policy-makers, to whom this report is addressed. 
The order of treatment will be to establish first the extent to which 
distributional inequalities in services seem to be associated with financial 
characteristics; second, to propose a set of goals or objectives in finance 
which might be acceptable to provincial policy-makers; third, to provide 
some analysis and evaluation of the effects of current financing policies 
based on the goals or objectives proposed; and fourth, to propose a set 
of policies for the financing of. education in the province, the "probable 
real output" (Dror, 1968: p. 41) of which will more nearly meet the stated 
goals or objectives than existing finance policies. ' 



Many scholars believe that the provision of equality of educational 
opportunity is contingent on access to financial resources: "equality of 
educational opportunity is fundamentally a matter of equality of access to 
financial resources." (National Educational Finance project, I97la: p. 59) 
Thus the modification of provincial financial policies, with respect to 
school divisions, to be proposed in this chapter as one response to the 
existence of distributional inequalities in educational services, may well 
be a necessary, if not sufficient response. Changes' in, the abilities of 
small school divisions to provide educational services may be contingent 
upon increased financial power resulting from a redistribution of provincial 
resources. However, such a redistribution. It should be empha.slzed; will 
change the potential to provide services, rather than the actual provision 
of services. These changes are left to the discretion of local decision- 
mailers by the proposals in this chapter,, which are aimed at provincial 
decision-makers, and only concern the distribution of provincial resources. 

A contrary view, to that g-iven above, regarding the importance of financial 
resources, has been argued. Some scholars maintain that since input measures, 
such as the educational services analyzed in Chapter I, and output measures, for 
example of student performance, do not correlate verywel-l, attempts to change 
the distribution of services are not worth making. More specifically, doubt is 
expressed about the utility of additional expenditures. See for example Jencks 
(1972: p. 90). 
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The responses to this argument take three forms: first, the Coleman 

Report (1966), on which the argument is based, may have underrepresented the 

importance of school factors (Bowles & Levin, !968); second, in principle 

what is at issue in any discussion of opportunity is not achievement^ the 

use made of opportunity; third, the factors correlating strongly with 

achievement seem to be far beyond the scope of public policy-making (Mosteller 

& Moynihan, 1972: p. 42), and hence beyond the responsibility of state or 

provincial policy-makers; finally, to summarize the response to the questions 

raised above in the words of Coons, Clone, & Sugarman, 

The basic lesson to be drawn from the experts at this point is the 
current inadequacy of social science to delineate with any clarity 
the relation between cost and quality. We are unwilling to postpone 
reform while we await the hoped-for refinements in methodology which 
wilt settle the issue. We regard the fierce resistance by rich districts 
to reform as adequate testimonial to the relevance of money. Whatever 
It IS that money may be thought to contribute to the education of 
children, that commodity is something highly prized by those who enjoy 
the greatest measure of it. If money is inadequate to Improve 
education, the residents of joor districts should at least have an 
equal opportunity to be disappointed by its failures. (1970: p. 30) 

This issue is also argued in Benson (1965: pp. 19-27) and Wise (1968b: PP- 142- 

150), with similar conclL.i «ons. 



Financial Elements in the Distributional Inequalities in the Provision of Services 

This section will attempt to reveal the financial basis of distributional 
Inequalities in the provision of ser ices by examining the pattern of expenditures 
of school divisions, and also the range of revenues and local effort in divisions. 
In effect, the latter material provides an analysis of the effects of existing 
provincial finance policies. The first part then deals with inequalities In 
expenditures; the socond with inequalities in revenues. 
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Before examining in detail seme financial elements in the provision of 
services in Manitoba school divisions, it is perhaps -desirable to examine i 
briefly the overall relationship between size and costs, and its possible 
effects on the provision of services. Hopefully, this will provide a picture ' 
of the financial situation of small divisions which in accuracy and detail is ■; 

i 

adequate to serve as the basis for stme policy proposals in a subsequent 

section. ■ i 

Recent reviews of current research on the relationship between school 

district size and annual expenditures per pupil have generally not supported J 

the simplistic view that large districts must benefit from economies of scale -f 

1 

and hence should be able to operate more economically, that Is at lower annual . **" 



I 



per pupil costs. Rather It seems to be the case that in a number of different 
jurisdictions, both Am.erican and Canadian, per pupil costs fall'roughly on a 
curve, with large and small districts encountering high costs, and Intermediate- J 
sized districts encountering lower costs (Coleman, 1972a; Holdaway i Blowers, 
1971; Subalao & HIckrod, 1971). The emphasis of most of the research has been 
on finding the optimum point on this curve, that is the Ideal size of districts j 
from a cost standpoint. In Manitoba this seems to have been around 4,000 
students in the 1969-70 school year (Coleman, 1972a: p. 63). | 
The notion of economies of scale operating in school district admin^stratlon i 
is still an inherently attractive one, however, since it is consistent with ^ 

« 

common sense, with the experience of administrators, and with research on the | 
costs of operating small schools. In British Columbia, for Instance, an analysis 
of factors affecting the size of school district budgets showed that the average | 
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size of school was an important factor, correlating positively with size of 
budget. (Robinson & Sawadsky, 1971). The scattered data available suggest 
that small districts encounter high costs, particularly in support services, 
due to diseconomies of scale, and large districts encounter high costs in 
providing high levels of service. 

The accompanying tables present data on school division expenditures, 
by category, for 1970. I n expend! tures on instruction, both absolute and 
percentage expenditures rise with increasing size, in general, which seems 
to support the portion of the generalization above which deals with expenditures 
on services in large divisions. The obverse portion^ which suggests that 
small districts spend more on support services because of diseconomies of 
scale, seems to some extent supported In the budget categories Administration 
General, Plant Maintenance, and Other Expenditures. In all three absolute 
and percentage costs decline with Increasing size, with the exception of the 
category Plant Maintenance for the very large divisions. 

There are certainly factors other than diseconomies of scale influencing 
these figures; for example, the category Other Expenditures includes expenditures 
on student transportation, which are not important in the large urban divisions. 
Additional factors which might well be Influential are variations in costs of- 
goods in rural areas, substantial climatic variations, variations ir. 
indebtedness, and so on. (See Wise,iy68a: p. 157) However, some of these 
factors are themselves probably associated with diseconomies of scale. For 
example, variations of costs of goods are as likely to be attributable to small 
order? producing small discounts as to remoteness from suppliers. Transportation 
costs are sometimes influenced by diseconomies of scale. (France, 1971: p. 4) 
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It seems reasonable to conclude that diseconomies of scale play at least a 
part In the high level of expenditures for support services found in small 
d i V i s i ons . 

The remaining category. Administration c,f Instruction, parallels in,^ 
trend the expenditures on instruction. Since it has already been demonstrated 
that most of the administrative and consultative personnel in the province are 
located in the large divisions, and since administrators' salaries are distinctly 
higher in the large divisions (MAST, 1971), this trend is not surprising. If the 
existing budget categories are collapsed into two, with the Administration of 
Instruction and Instruction Day School categories being considered a single 
category of Instructional Service Expenditures, and the remainder being considered 
Support Service Expenditures, the picture becomes somewhat clearer. 

TABLE 28 



INSTRUCTIONAL AND SUPPORT EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT IN 
MANITOBA'S UNITARY SCHOOL DIVISIONS, BY ENROLLMENT GROUPING. 1970 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 

3roup Instructional Services Support Services Total Ext 





$ 


% 


$ 


% 


$ . 


1 


398.13 


61.42 


250.08 


38.58 


648.21 


1 1 


408. 13 


66.39 


206.61 


33.61 


614.74 


1 1 1 


464.08 


72.95 


172.07 


27.05 


636. 15 


IV 


517.06 


72.56 


195.57 


27.44 


712.63 


PROVINCIAL 
AVERAGES 


458.36 




203.42 




661.78 



Table 28 shows the trend to increased expenditures in instructional 
services, both in absolute^and percentage figures, with increase in size, and 
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thus to reduced expenditures in support services with increase in size. The 
trend is not completely upheld in Grour iV since support service costs rise, 
absolutely and in percentage terms, in the largest divisions. 

A tentative conclusion based on this analysis of expenditures can now be 
stated: in Manitoba, large divisions, which as has been demonstrated previ^ously 
provide superior levels of educational services, .do so at relatively low costs,- 
but encounter non-instructionat costs which tend to raise their' expenditures 
substantially. Thus, in general, |f |t is desirable for instructional services to 
be equalized, it can be anticipat'ec that very substantial amounts of additional 
funds will be requ i red^hJr^ small divisions; a rough measure of the extent of these i 
additional funds can be seen by contrasting expenditures on instruction in the 
two groups of small divisions with those in the two groups of large divisions in j 
the preceding table. 

In considering specific financial bases for the distributional inequalities ' 

in services already identified, the service categories of personnel, programs, and j 

facilities can be used again. Teachers' salaries are clearly a major cost item, 

and should certainly be examined. The fo I lowing table presents average salary j 

per teacher in the enrollment categories already used. 

TABLE 29 " J 

AVERAGE SALARY PER TEACHER IN MANITOBA'S UNITARY SCHOOL f 
■ DIVISIONS. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPING, 1970 " | 



erJc 



(A) 
Group 


(B) 
No. of 
Divs. 


(C) 
No. of 
Students 


(D) 
No. of 

Teachers 


(E) 
P/T 
Ratio 


(F) 
Expend, on 
Teach. Sa 1 . 


(G) . . 
Av. Salary 1 
per Teacher 


1 


18 


40,686 


1,861 


■21 .86 


$ ' 
13,872,236 


$ 

7,454.18 j 


1 1 


13 


50,64-4 


2,308 


21 .94 


17,680,944 


7,660.72 


III 


6 


45,574 


2,089 


21 .82 


17,947,395 


8,591.38 J 


IV 


3 


. 80.662 


3,648 


22. 1 1 


34.808.820 


9.541.89 


PROV. 40 

TOTALS 

AVERAGES 


217,566 


9,906 


21 .96 


84,309,395 


8,510.94 ♦ 



I 
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The discrepancies in expenditures shown are resultants of at least three 
major factors: pupil-teacher ratios, variations between salary schedules, and 
variations stemming from placement on the schedules. The effect of the first 
is limited, since as Table 29 shows, variations from the provincial mean here 
are small. The effect of the second is also rather limited: the lowest salary 
scale in the province in 1970 had a minimum of $4,500, (which was shared by 25 
dfvisions) and a maximum of $12,900. The highest had a minimum of $4,775 
and maximum of $13,750. These ranges are clearly not sufficient to account for 
the range from $7,454.18 to $9,541.80 in average salaries shown in the preceding 
.table. Clearly the major source of disparities. in average salaries is placement 
on the scale - ie. variations in experience and certification of teaching force, 
and thus these disparities are closely related to the-distributional inequalities 
in the services of highly qualified teachers described in Chapter I. 

The significance of this finding becomes clear when an attempt to estimate 
the cost of correcting the distributional inequalities is considered. For 
divisions in Groups I and N to raise salaries to orovincial average levels, in 
order to improve teaching forces, would require additional expenditures of about 
$1,000 per teacher for a total of 4,169 teachers. 

In the area of programs, special education can be considered as an 
illustration. The cost of providing special educational programs has been 
estimated at about twice that for the regular school pupil. (This is based, 
roughly, on National Educational Finance Project findings, 1971b, p. 28, but ' 
IS certainly not intended to provide an accurate prediction of costs.) 
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Table 30 uses data already provided tp show the enrol iment changes needed 
to_equali2e the d i stributjon ot opportunities for special education, that is 
to eliminate the discrepancy between percentage of provincial students, and 
percentage of provincial special class students. To this is added data on the 
cost per pupil in the various enrol iment groupings. Since the students already 
account for expenditures at average levels, the additional funds required by 
the weighting factor (2 x regular costs), can be estimated by multiplying the 
number of additional pupils by the average cost per pupil. In the grouping 
of the largest school divisions, no additional funds are required since they 
are already above provincial averages in the provision of special education 
services. . . ■ ' 

With regard to financial bases of inequality in the provision of library 
facilities, direct data is available. Table 31 shows expenditures by some 
divisions on library materials, and is drawn from the Statistics Canada 
library survey data already referred to. 

TABLE 31 



EXPENDITURES ON LIBRARY MATERIALS IN REPORTING UNITARY DIVISIONS IN 
MAN I TOBA . 1 969- 1 970 . BY ENROLU^ENT GROUPS 



Enrol iment 
Group i nq 


No. of 
Divs. 


Total No. 
Students 


Expend i tures 


Expenditures 
per Student 


1 0-3,000 


13 


29,382 


S 

76,279 


$ 

2.60 


II 3,001-6,000 


13 


50,331 


78,265 " 


1.91 


1 1 i 6,001-10,000 


5 


37,437 


1 10,767 


2.96 


IV 10,000 + 


1 


42,859 


132,879 


3.10 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 
AVERAGES . 


32 


160, 190 


398, 190 


2.49 . 
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The smaller divisions are spending at levels near or below the 
provlnciaL mean; the larger .divisions are spending above this "level. 
Rather small additional expenditures would eliminate this discrepancy 
in annual expenditures, but would not, of course, eliminate the discrepancy 
in library facilities. To do this, the smaller divisions would have to 
spend at levels exceeding those of the larger divisions for a number of 
years. 

The conclusion of this part, on inequal ities in expenditures, can 
be simply stated: -^some at least of the inequalities in the provision of 
educational services described in Chapter I have a financial aspect. 
Consequently, proposals to change the distribution of educational services 
in unitary school divisions in Manitoba must explicitly recognize the 
frnancial factors. Expenditures are Important: "the per pupi I expenditure 
does not tel ! the whole story of quality and equality in education, but it 
is a significant index of differences among school districts." (National 
Education Finance Project, |97lb: p. 6) This is not to say, of course, 
that only money is required to equalize the provision of educational services. 
Spending programs which purport to provide improved education are quite rightly 
nowadays to be regarded with some skepticism. (Levin, 1970) However, the 
identification of areas in which additional expenditures could possibly 
affect the distribution of services, and the f dent i f neat ion of precisely 
how and in what terms expenditures will be provided enables the proposals here 
to escape the global nature -^f many other kinds of spending program proposals. 
In addition, it is hoped that the clear specification df the objectives of 
the policy proposals which follows in the next section will subsequently 
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enable policy-makers to evalute the "impact of the proposals, if imple- 
mented, and thi-s built-in set of standards of evaluation will in itself 
provide a limitation on ineffective spending. 

There exist inequalities in revenues which seem likely to be a major 
cause for the pattern of expenditures which has already been demonstrated. 
These inequalities in revenues also seem to be related to the inequalities 
in the provision of services, since the grouping adopted in order to show 
discrepancies in services also reveals discrepancies in revenues. Two 
concepts used in Table 35 need some explanation. ^Vealth", which is 
represented in the table by Balanced Assessment Per Student, has been the 
subject of some discussion. In the United States, it has been maintained that: 

A state aid system which recognizes, only those variations in fiscal 
capacity which arise from the distribution of property within a. 
state and ignores the variations in fiscal capacity which arise 
from the djstribution of income within a state has virtually 
guaranteed the continuance of inequalities in fiscal capacity 
and tax effort at the local level. (National Educational Finance 
Project, 1971a: p. 100) 

Hovfever, in Manitoba, the distribution of wealth in the form of income, and 
of wealth in the form of assessed values of property, seem closely similar, 
-as shown by the following data. 

TABLE 32 

AVERAGE INCOME FROM TAX RETURNS BY REGION IN MANITOBA. 1966- 1 969 





Metro 


Southern 




Year . 


Winnipeq 


Manitoba* 


Mani toba 




$ 


$ 


$ 


1966 


■ 4,763 


3,629 


4,425_ 


1967 


4,521 


3,441. 


4,204 


1968 


4,805 


3,509 


4,431 


1969 


5, 162 


3,669 


4,728 



(Regional Development Branch, Department of Industry and Commerce, I971: p. 288) 
*Southern Manitoba excludes only two unitary divisions. 
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The relationship between this distribution of income, and the 
distribution of assessed values of property, can be-seen b.y comparing this 
data with that in the next table, which shows Balanced Assessment Per 
Student (BAPS), by group of school divisions. It should be remembered that 
divisions in Groups • I T nnc IV are/ with only one exception, located in the 
Metro Winnipeg area (See pJ5 ) Thus these divisions are roughly co-terminus 
with Metro Winnipeg in the table above. Families in this area enjoy 
annual incomes which are on average $34 per year (9J,8^) higher than in the 
province as a whole; similarly, when the assessed values per student in 
Groups Mi and IV are combined, the resultant is a BAPS of $9555, as compared 
to the provincial average BAPS of $8491. The difference of $|064 per student 
represents a 12.53^ advantage for the Metro area. Thus the distribution of 
wealth in the province, whether measured by income or assessed values of 
property, favors the divisions grouped here as I [ 1 and IV. 

Additionally, it can be argued that even if there were a distributional 
discrepancy between the two measures of wealth, incomes and property values, 
the relevant figure insofar as local decision-makers are concerned is that 
for property values. Raising funds for the operation of school divisions 
by a tax levy in Manitoba is a power of divisional decision-makers, but they 
are limited to the property tax. Thus wealth in terms of income of the 
community is only relevant in considering the limits to which the rate of 
property tax could be raised without excessive taxpayer resistance. The 
present range of local effort revealed in Table 3'5 suggests that many 
divisions in Manitoba are at present far from these limits. 
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The concept of "local effort" used'here needs some explanation. The 
figure is arrived at as ^oMows: the local revenue per student is divided 
by the balanced assessment per student to arrive at an index figure which 
represents local effort. Conceptually, this represents the amount paid 
proportionate to the ability to pay, or wealth, and the higher the amount 
paid, and the lower the ability to pay, the higher will be the index of 
local effort. It is\learly a simplified index, but seems adequate for 
the consideration of local funding of education", given the restriction of 
local decision-makers to property tax as a source of revenues. The adequacy 
of the measure of wealth, or ability to pay, is of course critical, but 
this has already been argued. (See Husby, 1971 and National Educational 
Finance Project, 1 971c for more global indices of effort.) 

Contrary to expectations Table 33 reveals that the small divisions". 
Which are currently providing low levels of service, are also making 
relatively low levels of effort. The average level of effort of the two 
groups of small divisions, in which incomes and assessed values are relatively 
low, is substantially below the provincial average, although as column H 
reveals, some individual divisions are making extremely high local effort. 
This finding is rather similar to one finding of some American studies. In 
a recent review of research, Hickrod (1971) notes that socio-economic 
characteristics of school districts tend to be associated with both expenditure 
levels and levels of local effort and that the strength of these associations 
seems to be rising. The Manitoba pattern, in which the less wealthy divisions ' 
spend less, and also make less local effort, may be fairly common then. It . 



seems important to use a minimum level, or support program, concept in the 
policy proposals on finance to be made here, since a simple matching system 
would not, apparently, serve to improve the relative financial situation 
of poor divisions, given the tendency for local effort to be low in these 
d i vis ions • 

These data also reveal, however, the extremes in range of local effort 
currently being made, and hence inequalities in the raising of funds for 
education which currently exist. The range in revenues per student is less 
striking than the range in local effort. If the low figure is expressed as 
a percentage of the high figure, the range in local effort is from \7.5l% to 
100^ while the range in revenue per student is from 67,18^ to 100^. 

In general, inequalities in revenue and local effort in Manitoba; while 
comparing favorably with another province, British Columbia (See Table 34), 
and with many states, are quite large. It seems reasonable to conclude, as 
in the first part of this section, that proposals to equalise educational 
opportunity must recognize the importance of financial factors, including 
local effort, and that some equalization of revenues, that is, of financial 
power, is in many ways a necessary precursor to service equalization* Given 
the fact that small divisions tend not to be wealthy, in terms of assessed 
values, this equalization requires a redistribution of provincial resources, 
by means of changes in the financial policies of the province. 

The next section spells out in some detail for these financial policies 
a group of policy objectives, intended to bring about the redistribution 
of provincial financial resources, so as to increase the financial power of 
small divisions. 
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TABLE 34 



AVERAGES AND RANGES IN REVENUE PER STUDENT AND LXAL EFFORT 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS 



Group 


Av. 
Total Rev. 
Per Student 
$ 

780.79 


Range in 
Total Rev. 
$ 


Av: 
Local 
Effort 


Range' in 
Local Effort 


1 


478.20 - 1210.27 


28.81 


14.26 - 


40.44 


1 1 


724.45 


653.55 - 817.84 


29.93 


24.33 - 


39.25 


1 1 1 


676.38 


614.45 - 737.07 


28.84 


26.77 - 


32.07 


IV 


697.95 


635.09 - 771 . 12 


32.38 


26.76 - 


33.56 


PROVINCIAL 
AVERAGE 


707.86 


1 

478.20 - 1210.27 
(732.07) 


28 . 1 7 ■ 


■ 14.26 - 
(26. i 


40.44 

8) 



(Based on data given in British Columbia Department of Education, 1972) 

*NOTE: Assessed values per student are given in British Columbia School 
Tr:.stees Association, 1970. Data were missing for one district 
in Group I; the provincial average was inserted. 

Objectives for an Adequate Financin g System for Manitoba School Divisions 

The objectives proposed here can be stated fai riy readi ly, and most of 
the subsequent discussion is intended to clarify and justify the proposed 
■objectives. The three groups of objectives are labelled "Resource Equa fization' 
"Local Autonomy" and "Flexibility". Although the specific objectives and 
standards of achievement proposed here may or may not prove acceptable to 
provincial policy-makers, there are grounds .for believing that the general 
direction is acceptable. A position paper recently published by the Government 
of Manitoba asserted that equality of educational opportunity is a major goal 
of the government. 
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The school system shall provide every Manitoban with the opportunity 
for achievement, the opportunity to develop distinctive and diverse 
talents and skills^ Equitable access to resources and to educational 
programs of varying levels is necessary to ensure equal participation 
regardless of race, sex, socio-economic background and geographic 
location. (Government of Manitoba, n.d.i p. 9) ^ 

Note that "equitable access to resources" is specifically cited as necessary 
to the achiev«3ment of- equal educational opportunity. 

An additional goal identified by the position paper is that of "a school 
system responsive to community needs"; this general position is based on the 
view of the province as "a piuralistic society, with many communities within 
the larger Manitoba community", (p. 16) In general, this goal is similar 
to the objectives of local autonomy and flexibi lity asserted here, since 
the provision for local autonomy and flexibility sQem essential to responsive^- 
ness to diverse needs. Thus there is some reason to believe that provincial 
policy-makers might accept the objectives for ,he financing nf Manitoba 
school divisions described in some detail in rhis study. 

There are two dimensions to the notion of resource equalization as It is 
used here to represent an objective of the system of finaicial policies. The 
first relates to the demonstration, in Chapter I, of d i s'tI butiona I inequalities 
in services and the demonstration in the previous section of this chapter of 
the financial basis of some of these inequalities. The "desired quality" of 
a good system of financial policies, with respect to educational services, 
would be the equalization of revenues, and hence the equalization of expendi- 
tures on certain services, resulting from increases in the power of poorer 
divisions to spend, consequent on receiving a larger share of provincial 
resources. The "satisfactory quality" would be some reduction- in inequalities 
in revenues and expenditures. 
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The case for equalization in educational financing has been argued very 

extensively in the United States in recent years, most dramatically in the 

California Supreme Court in the case of Serrano vs. Priest . (See Shannon, 

1972 for a summary of the implications of this and other test cases.) In the 

academic literature, Wise (J968),, Benson (1965), Coons, CJune 4 Sugarman (1970), 

and a series of studies under the direction of the National Educational Finance 

Project are the major sources. Very briefly stated, the argument runs thus: 

State governments have been concerned to reduce inequality of provision 
and - simultaneously - inequity in local tax burden. If there were no 
state grants /for schools, we would see in even more extreme form than 
we now do the existence, side by side, of rich districts providing 
handsome school programs and poor ones providing meagre offerings, with 
local tax rates set at low levels in the rich places and at high levels 
fn the poor. State grants, then, reduce the weight of the tax burden 
to which poor places must submit in order to have a modest school 
program. (Benson, 1965: p. 82) 

Nevertheless, these grants have not been very effective in achieving these two 
objectives, so that state aid patterns in fact show no consistent relationship 
between district need and grant levels. (Wise, 1968a: p. 132) However, 
expenditure levels are closely related to school district wealth. (Benson, 
1965: pp. 19-28; James, Thomas & Dyck, I963)» 

As a consequence of these facts, Bpnson^Wise, and Coons, et al. severally 
argue that the school district of residence is' an important determiner of 
educational opportunity: 

In effect, the state's school finance statutes classify the students in 
the state on the basis of the school district in which they reside. This 
classification largely determines the quality of the educational opportunity 
whichthe student is to receive. If he happens to reside in a school 
district with a high tax base, he receives a better educational opportunity. 
It he happens to reside in a school district with a low tax base, he re- 
ceives a worse educational opportunity. (Wise, |968a: p. |64) 

Similarly, Coons, Clune, & Sugarman speak of the millions of children "for 

whom the accidents of residence and boundary play a decisive role in the 

character of their formal education". (1970: p. xviii) The link between such 

accidents of residence and the responsibility of state governments is important: 



the scholars referred to argue that since school districts are the 
creation of, state governments, then inequalities based on a system of school 
districts are also clearly and unequivocally the responsibility of state 
government. Overstating the case to some extent, Coons, Clune ^ Sugait.^in 
maintain that: 

Our state governments have embraced the philosophy that, as a rule, 
the quality of public education should be in direct proportion to the 
wealth of the school districts; In general this also means that the 
quality will be In inverse proportion to the needs of children, (p. xix) 

It is in effect this classification by district which was tested in the 

Serrano vs> Priest case. The complaint ruled on by that court had as its 

chief contention the claim that the financing scheme at present operating in 

California violated the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 

to the Constitution. 

The Court said that the U.S. Supreme Court .measures the validity of 
state legislation which concerns either "suspect classifications" or 
"fundamental interest" according to a strict Consti+utional standard. 
That is, any state law which purports to establish "classifications" 
affecting people, such as the public school financing laws which appear 
to benefit people unequally, is subject to a strict measurement against 
the U.S. Constitution's "equal protection clause". ..the Court first 
considered the California Public School Financing Law on the basis that 
it is a "suspect classification". The Court affirmed as "irrefutable" 
the plaintiff's contention that the School Financing Uw is a 
"classification" based on wealth. While the Court conceded that the 
law, through its grants ov "basic" and "equalization" aid, "partially 
al levlates"Jthe_ considerable differences In the wealth of local districts 
throughout the state, the Court nevertheless specifically recognized 
that "the system as a whole generates school revenue in proportion to 
the wealth of the individual district". (Shannon, I972t p. 467) 

In --.ummary, then, the direction of the California Supreme Cour^ to the State of 
California, and other similar findings and directions by other state supreme 
courts Is that a finance formula must be found which eliminates the relation- 
ship between district wealth and expenditures on educational services, 
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and consequently e'qualizes the local effort necessary to meet those 
expenditures. • ■ 

Clearly it is possible to claim that the case in Canada is different. 

However, the existence , of inequalities in the provision of educational 

services, dependent on the school division of residence, has already" been 

shown for Manitoba; in the next section, the effects of the current financing 

formula will be demonstrated, and shown to fall far short of equalization. 

The desire for equalization does not seem to differ between the United 

States and Canada, and the responsibility of provincial governments here for 

the creation of local school divisions is precisely the same as that of state 

governments in the United States, so that the responsibility for equalization 

is quite properly attributed to provincial governments. Additionally, it is 

often the case that provincial grant systems are intended to reduce inequalities. 

The primary -purpose of the provincial school finance legislation 
IS to reduce inequities resulting from school district's varying 
capacities to support educational programs. The underlying 
assumption is that a school district's fiscal capacities should 
not determine the quality of educational services the district 
provides.. (Langlois, 1971: p. |5) 

Thus it is possible to conclude that with regard to educational finance, 
equalization Is considered desirable, it is the responsibility of provincial 
governments, and is presumably also within the reach of provincial financial 
pol icies. 

In general, American consideration of the financial aspects of equality 
of educational opportunity distinguish differences Pn student needs, and 
attribute cost differentials, or student weightings, on the basis of these. 
(National Edtjcational Finance Project, 1971b, p. 28) Such techniques are, 
however, cleajriy attempfs to equal ize educational achievement by assisting 
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some students, judged less capable, more than others. In effect such 
finance schemes are intended to provide educational opportunities unequal lw\ 
In the rationale to this study, the notion of attempting to equal fze 
achievement was specifically rejected. Hence the proposals here will make 
simple enrollment, not weighted enrollment, the basis on which provincial 
funds are distributed to school divisions. This is quite consistent with the 
notion of distributional equality of access to services which is the basis 
of the critique of the existing situation in Chapter !, and the service 
proposals in Chapter ML Subsequently in this chapter when a range of 
possible policy proposals for provincial financing is considered, it will 
be demonstrated that the rather strictly limited notion of equal ization adopted 
here can be considered one level or stage in financial equalization, A 
subsequent level or stage is based on the notion of equalizing achievement. 

It should be noted that the rigorous standard of financial equality 
adopted here is not intended to eliminate program proposals which attempt 
TO provide for particular student needs. It is intended to restrict consider- 
ation of these at 'the provincial level. The differentials in cost 
associated with these programs then become a matter of local option, rather 
than provincial funding, and in effect the borderline between equalization 
and pluralism, in this study, is being drawn in such a way as to limit 
equalization as a concern of provincial policy-makers to a relatively 
clear concern with opportunity and not achievement. Differences between 
students are then a concern of, and justification for local autonomy, to be 
taken, into account in local decision-making rather than provincial decision- 
making. 
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Local autonomy in educational administration is defined, for this study, 
as the existence of a number of administrative units, charged by provincial 
statute with the direct responsibility for administering a system of public 
school education, with boundaries between units being geographically defined. 
There is of course already a high degree of autonomy in the administration of 
education in Manitoba, as elsewhere in Western Canada. Table 35 shows the 
number of independent administrative units in existence with their student 
enrollment and average size, by province, for Western Canada. 

TABLE 35 

ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS,, ENROLLMENTS, AND AVERAGES 
FOR WESTERN CANADA. 1969-1970 



Province 


No. of 
Units 


Students 
Enrol led 


Average 
Enrol Iment 


Manitoba 


47 


244,379 


5,200 


Saskatchewan 


76 


244,316 


3,215 


Alberta 


68 


413,719 


6,084 


British Columbia 


81 


'51 1.674 


6.317 


PROVINCIAL 
TOTALS 


272 


1,414,088 





5,199 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1971) 

The range in average size of administrative unit between the Western 

provinces is relatively small, and suggests similar decisions by different 

provincial poi icy-makers, based on a shared notion of optimal size. 

However, the question of optimal size of administrative units in education 

has not been satisfactorily answered, either in Canada or the United ^ 
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States (Subalad and Hfckrod, 1971). The history of the administration, 
of education in Canada, as in the United States, contains clear evidence of 
rather subjective views regarding optimal size, with the size deemed 
desirable growing decade by decade. (Collins, 1961) The same pattern of 
Increasing average size in administrative units can also be seen in the 
United States (Campbell et al,l970: p.- 98) 

The case for pluralism is usually argued in terms of the ideology of 
local control, as for instance in Education and Social Policy; Local Control 
of Education (1970). In this context,' the discussion is generally based on 
political values and traditions, and such philosophical concepts as the conflict 
between community and society. (Newmann and Oliver, 1969). Such ideas can be 
and have been made the basis for policy recommendations regarding administrative 
units in education, (.see, eg., Coleman, 1971), but clearly are not easily 
defined, and hence are not readily usable as policy objectives. 

Briefly summarized, the relevant elements of the current discussion of 'local 
autonomy (or local control) seem to be these: first, local control, a 
nineteenth-century ideology, is inconsistent with full equalization of 
educational opportunity. This was recognized in the nineteenth century. 
(Lipset, 1970: p. 25). However, it is consistent with the preference for 
"the relative simplicity of smaller organizations," (Andrews, 1970: p. 56) 
and although no solid empirical evidence has yefbeen provided for the 
proposition that small size of unit is associated' with a greater degree of 
citizen participation and control, this proposition seems generally accepted 
(See Coleman, 1972a., for further discussion.) Paradoxically, local control 
is seen as promoting freedom, as opposed to Indoctrination, (Courtney, 1970: 
p. 46), and also as restricting freedom of inquiry (Bowers, 1970: p. 15). 
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The debate between the proponents of centralization to ensure equality, 
and the proponents of decentralization to ensure choice, can be considered 
to hinge on the question of how far central authorities are prepared to go 
to ensure equality. Clearly, equality in terms of input factors can fairly 
easily be legislated and supervised by a completely central i zed' school 
system. On the other hand, the maximum degree of pluralism conceivable 
is perhaps the old system of single-school districts. In effect, both 
of these extreme positions have been rejected in North America in recent- 
years. The guiding principle Already suggested for this study is that 
insofar as the school divisions or districts are by legislation or 
regulations created or funded in such a way as to develop or allow gross in- 
equalities, to that extent is the provincial authority responsible and 
is remedial action justified. But should provincial legislation or 
regulations provide for a high degree of equality, and local decisions 
reduce this equality, this is. not effectively the responsibility of the 
provincial authority, nor is it grounds for remedial action." Thus, 
because of the competing value of local autonomy, provincial authorities 
may tolerate some inequality of educational opportunity, if it is an 
outcome of informed decision-making at the local level. The- responsibi I i ty 
for informing, local decision-makers may be undertaken by provincial 
authorities. 



i 
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" One further element In the current discussion of autonomy, of particular 
relevance to educational finance, should be mentioned. The case for local 
autonomy can be argued on economic grounds: 

- to the extent that majorities of different groups of people 
assembled within different jurisdictional boundaries exhibit 
variance in tastes, preferences, income, and so forth, they 
will wind up with differing qualities and quantities of public, 
elementary and secondary education. It may reasonably be 
assumed that -the variances in tastes, preferences, and income 
is less within the thousands of school districts than it is 
within larger jurisdictions such as states, and that mobility _ 
is greater among local school districts than among states. It 
then follows that the local voting-budgetary process will 
produce an allocation of resources to education that is more 
efficient than the outcome to be expected under a state-wide 
centralized system. The importance of and the weight to be 
attached to this conclusion depends in substantial measure 
on acceptance of the value judgment that it is the .preferences 
of individuals we seek, fundamentally, to satisfy. Moreover, 
efficiency in the sense employed here is but one criterion. 
It may be offset or reinforced by such other considerations 
as may arise from concern about income distribution, so-called 
benefit spillovers to people in other jurisdictions, and economies 
or diseconomies of scale in the production of educational services. 
(Brazier, 1970: p. 244). 

Clearly, the fact that autonomy occurs as one elemejit Xnjhe scheme of 
objectives for provincial financial policies proposed here indicates that the 
present writer has accepted the view that local fcontrol, or more generally 
a pluralistic system of educational administration, is justifiable. However, 
this does not provide a ready solution to the obvious conflicts between 
equalization and autonomy. Coons, Clune, and Sugarman argue that the conflict 
is no'r as severe as many opponents of autonomy and supporters of equalization 
would claim: 

Some argue simpi istical ly that equality of educational opportunity is 
flatly inconsistent with local authority. We are convinced that this 
supposed antithesis between equality and subsidiarity is overdrawn: 



that both val'ues'can be preserved if only one is wiljing to struggle 
with the complexities and fine tuning required of any balanced system. 
( 1970: p. xxi i ) 

The "fine tuning" required certainly includes a much more elaborate 
system of financial policies than would otherwise be necessary. One component 
which seems necessary is the element of basic support for a minimum program 
wh»ch has been traditional in many provincial or state finance schemes. The 
history of such "foundation programs" is given in detail in Coons, Clune, and 
Sugannan, (1970), and weaknesses of such programs have been described by Benson, 
(1961: p. 20l The basic grant remains necessary for two major reasons, j 

which seem to have escaped the proponents of pure equalization schemes, such as 
-Wise, (1968) and Brazer, (1970). First, such proponents assume that local j 
authorities will spend more freely under an equalization scheme. This is not 
necessarily the case; the lowest-spending division in Manitoba is making less ! 
local effort than nearly a quarter of Manitoba's unitary divisions. (See Table j 
31; the division having revenue of $521.85 also has'local effort of 11.46.) ^ 
Thus some sort of spending floorjba<;ic io hhe foundation program no originally I 
devised, remains necessary. (Mort, 1926) Secondly, a basic grant is also necessarv^ 
at least as an interim measure^ to prevent too great a disruption of budgets of 

presently affluent divisions. As Wise points out, "Few equalization programs 

1 

are approved which fail to provide some revenue to even the wealthiest districts", 
(p- 198) 

There is of course good reason for this: a new formula which improves the 
programs of some school divisions, but seriously disrupts the programs of other 
divisions, is unaccepiable. As was pointed out in Chapter I, equalization to 
be desirable should t>e equalization up to some higher level, rather than down ' 
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,«„ol Thus if autonomy i s to be reta i ned , i t seems 
TO = Jsan or median level, mus it =. . ^ 

a,so necessary to retai n a system of besic grants. 

The otKer financial ele,«nts of autonomy wbich it seems i,..r-vn.a to 
Totaln are choice in expenditure level, and choice in expenditure pattern. 
,o„a,i..ation does not require that every district should spend at the same 
,evei. but that the expenditure level should be equally painful to local tax- 
payers, it is not expenditures which should be equalized then, but effort. 
The second el^ent. choice in the mix o, resou.-ces purchased with the total 
.xpenditure. implies that different or even the same needs can be met in 
,„.ent «ays. and that local decisions are appropriate in ma.in. such choices. 
Both these elements then relate clearly to the general bel let that loca, _ - 

. .ino is likelv to be a; least as good as, and conceivably superior 
to the decisions made by administrators at the provincial level. 

' There are of course subsidiary advantages in the range o, alternatives 
„hich have in the past been developed by such local decision-maMng. Much 
The discussion of alternatives in education currently seems to overlook 
,,,T that by caparison with more centralized schcol systems, for instance 
Those Of the United Kingd<». North American school systems already offer a 
,,h degree of variability. It is at least arguable -fhat-the ability to move 
one.s Place oT residence, in order to ch.se a different .ind ot schooling 
Tor one.s children, is an important cause of the high level of mobility 
Characteristic of North ...rica and an important benefit of a pluraUstic 
system o, school administration. As Coons. Clune and Sugarman put it: 
..persons seeKing better schools through centralized .equality often overlooK 
The fact that the achiev«.ent of such an equality guarantees not better but 
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c y similar schools". (1970: p. 17) The two financial elements discussed 
a e of course themselves contingent on the retention of local administrative 
units, and hence local control in the traditional sense. Thus, there are 
three components in the objective of local autonomy: local control, resulting 
in a xange of gross expenditures, and a range of patterns in expenditures. 
Desired qual ity as a standard then would be the support of current minimum 
expenditure levels and retention of existing ranges in gross expenditures 
and expenditure patterns. However, satisfactory quality in meeting the 
objective would be a somewhat lower level of minimum expenditures, and a 
somewhat more limited range in gross expend i /ures and pattern in expenditures. 

The final group of objectives can be described quite briefly. One major 
characteristic of current finance formulae is their inflexibility. To adjust, 
for example, the California finance program to meet the requirements of the 
Serrano versus Priest decision is a matter of major difficulty,- yet equaliza- 
tion as an objective of state finance pol icies dates back at least to the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission in New York State in 1921-1924, (Benson, 
1961: p. 201). The objective of f lexibi^ity then assumes that the two primary 
objectives of equalization and autonomy are important and likely to remain so, 
that the appropriate balance between th^m may shift, and that more extensive 
public information about the current situation, coupled with greater discretion- 
ary powers, is likely to result in more responsiveness than at present. 
Currently, in Manitoba a rigid formula is administered within narrow limits of 
discretion, and with unpublicized effects, which are described in the next 
section. 



This objective, labelled "flexibility", has two elements. The first 
is an information system, and the second is responsiveness to the output 
of the system. Although only a portion of the information system is directly 
relevant to finance, it is desirable to spell out the general nature of the 
system in full here. The basic purpose would be to provide Information to 
school divisions on three topics - student needs, levels of services- 
provided, and a record of expenditures, all on a comparative basis. Because 
of the provincial scope, and the need for sophisticated and expensive data- 
processing equipment, it is not possible for divisions to provide such data 
for themselves, although the provincial trustees' association Is providing 
comparative analysis of school division budgets, (MAST, 1971) in cooperation 
with provincial authorities. 

The data, it is suggested, should be gathered on a regional basis to 
allow useful and convincing comparisons (perhaps through regional agencies; 
see Chapter III), and could be of .great value to local decision-makers, 
resulting in much more informed* decisions than can currently be made. Data 
on comparative expenditures, and service levels, given by divisions but 
otherwise similar to that provided in this study, could assist local 
decision-makers in resource allocation decisions; data on student achievement, 
attitudes, and aspirations could assist local decision-makers in program 
'development and modification decisions. ' 

An adequate information system, similar to the one briefly outlined 
here, should allow a good deal of improved flexibility by local decision- 
makers. Provincial authorities would also benefit from such an Information 
system, since It would allow them to measure progress towards increased 
equality of educational opportunity, resulting from changes in provincial 



policies. In the province as a whole. Should the desired progress not 
result, further changes In provincial policies could result, based on the 
data which would be available on a regular basis. 

The three objectives, or groups of objectives, are summarized In table 36. 
They will subsequently be used as guidelines In developing policy proposals 
on educational finance, and to establish standards by which current policies 
and their effects can be appraised, and against which the probable real output 
of proposed policies can be measured. 

One general point regarding the evaluation of existing or proposed 
policies can be made here. The main standard used for evaluating the 
quality of policies is "desired quality". Within this general standard a 
sub-category has been selected for extensive, use: 

One desired quality is of cjominant importance for evaluating policy- 
making; this Is the image of quality desired by the main policy-makers 
for what they consider satisfactory policy-making (is the situation 
more or less "satisfactory" or not?); I will call this the "sati'sf'.ctory 
quality". However undefined, difficult to measure, and heterogeneous 
that quality may be, it largely determines the policy-making system's 
propensity to change, and so Is worth Intense attention. . .the satis- 
factory quality, as just hinted, shapes real public policy-making 
to a great degree. In general, the more the image policy-makers have 
of their ool icy-maki ng' s quality approaches satisfactory quality. . .the 
less effort they will make to improve their policy-making. (Dror, 
1968: p. 58) k y a , 

r- ■ 

The "satisfactory quality" wi I I be used here as en acceptable standard 
of performance for the policy proposals. Thus If the probable real output 
reaches satisfactory quality, the proposals will be judged appropriate. 
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TABLE 36 - 

SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF PROPOSED POLICY OBJECTIVES IN THE 
FINANCING OF EDUCATION IN UNITARY SCHOOL DIVISIONS IN MANITOBA 



Objectives 

A« Resource 
Equal ization 



B. Local 
Autonomy 



C. Flexibi I ity 



Components 
I . Revenues 



2. Local 
effort 



1 . F loor of 

mi nimum ex- 
pendi tures. 

2. Range of 
expenditures 

3. Range of 
pa*^"* MS of 
expenditure, 
by budget 
category. 

I . Adaptabi I ity 
to changing 
needs. 



' Standards Proposed 
Desired Quality Satisfactory Quality 



Absol ute 
equal ity 

Absol ute 
equal i ty 



No expend] tures 
to f a ! I be I ow 
exi sti ng mi nimum. 



A higher degree of 
equal i zation than 
at present. 
A higher degree of 
equa I i zation than 
at present. 

Somewhat lower 
mi nimum. 



Existing range of Somewhat less range, 
expend! tures. 

Existing range of Somewhat less range, 
patterns. _^ 



Annual modification Frequent modification 
of expenditure of expenditure levels 

levels and patterns and patterns to meet 
to meet changing changing needs, 
needs. 



Feedback 
devices to 
signal 
changing 
needs. 



Annual analysis 
of expenditures, 
revenues, and 
effort; a I so of 
need and service 
levels. 



Frequertt analysis 
of expenditures, 
revenues, and 
effort; a I so of 
need and serv'ce 
I evel s. 



EMC, 
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Pol icy Proposals f or Equaltzinq tne Ftnancipo of Manitoba's Unitary School 
Divisions 

It has already been argued that it is the responsibility of provincial 
policy-makers to attempt^to ensure equalization of educational opportunity, 
at least in principle, that this responsibility is limited by a competing 
value, autonomy, and that provincial financial policies are an appropriatB 
and necessary, if not sufficient, device tor equalizing educational opportun- 
ity. Many recent studies in the United States have concluded similarly that 
"a prime obligation of. State Departments or Education was the utilization of 
the fiscal apparatus of the state to achieve equal i zaVion of educational 
opportunity". (Hickrod, Chaudhan, & Tcheng, 1972: p- 6) Such studies have 
also provided a wide variety or pohcy instruments purporting to be appropriate 
for use in state financing plans, and nence a review of these studies gives 
some indiccition of the range of possib' I i ties available. 

By far -rhe most extensive of these studies is the National Educational 
Finance Project, various pub I leaf ions of which have already been referred to. 
The project identified five mam types of state support programs actually in 
operation in the United States, of which three contained some element of 
equalization. (National Educational Finance Project, 1971a: p. 255) The 
project also developed a typology, based on extent or level of equalization. 

Assuming that a given amount of state revenue is apportioned to the 
districts of a state: 

a) No equalization is obtained if state dollars are required to be 
met dollar f^^r dollar from local funds. 

b) The first level of equalization is reached when state funds are 
allocated in the form of uniform flat grants per teacher or per pupil' 
without taking into consideration necessary variations in costs and 
without taking into consideration variations in local taxpayinc ability. 
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c) The second teve* ot equaMzaiion rs reached .vhen state funds 
are aMocated *n The form of fiat grants which tate inio consid- 
eration necessary un»t cost variat»orts but which do not take 
into consideration variations in local taxpayini eDility, 

d) The third level of equanzatton ts reacned when state fui»ds 
are aMocated in the form of uniform flat grants without takr^^g 
into consioeratton necessary unit cost vartanons but which take 
into consideration variations m focal taxpaymg ability. 

e) The fourth and highest le.vel of equalfzaiion is obtained 
from a given amount of a state revenue when it ,s allocated in 
such a manner as ^o take ^nto consideration necessary variations 
in unit costs, and a»so variations in taxpaymg ability of 
local school d»str»cts. (Nattonai Educational Finance Projects 
1971a:. p. 238) 

At least four different normat ve models can be genera u'zed from this 
and other studies. These models are similar *n fhat each utilizes contrasts 
between the actual situation and the preferred or ideal situation. The models 
differ in that they emphasize somewhat different policy objectives. From 
these differences labels have been derived, as fol<ov/s: model I - ^'permissibl 
variance"; model 2 - "inverse allocation"; model 3 - "fiscal neutrality"; 
and model 4 - "fiscal intervention" (Hickrod, Chaudhari & [cheng, 1972: 
p- ID* 

The basic purpose of the first normative model is to reduce the range 
In expenditures to some permissible 'level. It has been suggested that a 
range of I : 1.5 might be acceptable to the courts the United States. 
(Wise, 1968b) However, in Manitoba the range in expenditures is already 
well within this guideline <s(?^ p. 45 ), and 1he prime concern is with • 
equalizing provincial allocations. Thus this model would not seem to be 
very appropriate. The second model, fhe inverse allocation model, Is cer- 
tainly the most widely used and studied. If both equalization grants and 
large flat grants are built into the model, poor districts can benefit 
substantial iy (Hickrod, Chaudhari & Tcheng, 1972: p. 16), The third 



model, fiscal neutrality, iS effectiveU' a simple Dlock grant with no 
local contribution ataU, with the exception That sc^ne Tnjptementar.ons 
might allow addiTtonai expenditures raised%ocaf Absence of local 
funding would reduce 1 oca f control very sobstant la My,- and eniphasizG 
central authority, and clearly i-his model fs substantially a pure 
^equafization model, with no, or Nttie, component of the locai autcr-omy 
value. Thus ^t seems inadequate tor the purposes desired here. The 
fourt^h model, called risca mtervenTton, "has as its primary objective 
the elimination of variations »n educat ! one 1* achievement, as opposed to 
opportunity. Hence this model is ruled out or consideration by the initial 
rationafe for the study, which emphasized the des're equalize educational 
opportunity, defined as access to services. The euuafization of educational 
achievement was specifically rejected as a goaf. 

After reviewing the general characteristics of these four models, 
Hickrod, Chaudhari & Tcheng (1972) conclude that the most probable immediate 
response to pressures for f*nancia« equalization wiM be an attempt to in- 
crease the share of the state in the financing of puoiic school education, 
and to use this increased share "to Mevei up.' the educational offerings of 
the poorer school districts" (p- 39) by "the manipulation of the existing 
grant-in-3;d formulae that now distribute funcis from the state to the local, 
ievek" (p. 40) , . 

This seems not only a probable but also - necessary first attempt to 
promote financial equalization. Clearly there. are many ways in which this 
could be done. One alternat^Tve,^ which seems likely to meet the objectives 
reasonably well, is spelled out In detail in Appendix A. This scheme would 



increase the fmancia! power of small school divisions, to aMow them at 

feast The oprion of improvfng the avai Jabi I ity, of services to students, 

at their own discretion and. based v. iocal perceptions of need. 

IS importanr to note that the probabtrity that the proposed system 

would come ctoser toxeaching the specified objectives already presented 

than the existing system !s not necessarily a satisfactory reason for 

advocating it. As Dror pomts out: 

Appraisal by comparison with ^the past is particularly misJeading 
in our generation, in which, rapid increases in applicable knowledge 
have, in most areas, made it possible to achieve much more than m 
the past ... even wi en achievements are higher than in the past, 
they often lag increasingly behind what ss possible, neeaed and 
demanded, and they should Therefore often be evaluated as **«orse". 
(1968: p. 29) . . 

Jo demonstrate conclusively the merits of a policy change, it is profa^bry 

necessary to show that ft wi H aitcw first, better performance than has been 

achieved in the pas-f; second, the maximization of important values; and third, 

performance equal to or better than policies followed in other roughly similar 

jurisdictions. ^ - . * _ 

tn summary, this chapter has maintained thai improvements in the provision 
of services m small, and generally rural, divisions are generally contingents--^ 
on improvements in the financial power of these divisions. " It is suggested 
that a redistribution of provincial resources is the most obvious, and probably 
most effective, v/ay of .bringing this about. 

Three interrelated objectives, resource equal r^at ion, local autonomy, and 
flexibility are proposed, to guide cons [deration , of the various alternative 
financial policies available. In general, an "inverse allocation" form of 



provincial funding is desirable, coupled with a support program element 
to maintain spending levels in divisions where local demand for education 
is weak* An extensive information system, to allow review and modification 
of the finance scheme if it does not achieve the desired resource equalization 
is an important feature of the general proposal. 



A P T £-R mV _ ' 

^ EOUAU Z I IB ACCESS TO SER V i CES : POl i CY OSJ ECT < V£S Ar^D F^^OPQSALS 

This chapter deals with edrRinistra't i ve structures tor providino 
educational services *n Manitoc^a, Tne marn tnrust v/rM be to provide 
a general policy proposal, addressed to provincial pol jcy-makers, which is 
intended to imorove access to educational services for students in smail 
school divisicrs, and hence to reduce scxne of the distrtbi;tronal inequalities 
described in Chapter u The f^rst section wrti establish a series of obiec- 
tives which will "guide the development of the policy proposal ; as part of this 
section, the general destrabitity of changing the disTribution of access to 
specific educatSonel services win be discussed* 

The second section wi ; i present a general proposal for modifying the 
existing acmi n» strati ve structure for the delivery of educational services 
to students, by the addition of some form of regional service agency* The 
present system, with the existing range of student enrollments in ^chooi ^ 
divisions, seems ciearly associated v^ith the distributionai inequality of 
services, and consequently a general proposal for some overafJ modification 
of the existing systeni ^eems desirabJe. 




The pr^mar/ Dcrpose'o^ tt-s secTfcn 5 tq cevs^op a ser or ob^ec-^ives, 
acceptable tq prov nc-a* pc c,-r,d.-s, 5, -..n c-. - ser,es po-c^^ oroposa.s 
for changes -1 r-e curreni: s>5-e-. sc?.-o^ a v^s on adm.o-straTion can be 
ev3»uatecJ- Tfie ffrsT ccncem he^e ^ ^ oe v. ■ srat.-:g a case for the 
irnp'o.-Tance or tne'servTces dscusseu here. The second J* oe a dis- 
cussion or speciT/c oDjecT ves eac^- or the s^eas >n .vh.ch r has been 
aeJr.onstraTed rnequa? -.es n access to s-e^^^ces an<s -esoiirces a^'•eady 
ex* ST. 

'The re*atronsh«o De'v.eea ^t,e pro.- s on ct edocar or*a^ services and 
^sudenr achievement, often cesc- 5ed ai r^pur-ou^pu* reiar^onsh^ps, or 
corre fates of STudenr ac^^ev^en*, nc.^ ^ecenfu* Deen subjected to in- 
tensive iriyesT*g5t*onW'n The unttea brakes, cctn rhe Survey of 
Equaifty 01 Educe^ ona* Opportun ty, ^Co^er.an, i965) and Subsequenrjy 
as a consequence or rssues ra^sea Oy The s*jr-ey. <See Moste^er and ■ 
Moyn.-h^n, !972.) The genera? cone « us -en of a proup of consultants'" 
gathered by the Ottrce or Education to review the recent research on 
puDM achfevernent js rhat: 

" r 

Me can on^y make the not very vsetu« observation that at^the 
present mprnenr.we cannot make any sort or rr^ean tngf ut quant* tat, ve 
esTimare of the effect of teachers on s-^uden'f achievement. Many 
investigarors be ^eve th4t reacJ^ers ^may De -he most rmportant 
factor in educational ach;e^ement to*- mo's^ chi^oren and a^e at 
wc, : second omy to parents. That De^»er rests iaraeiy on 
judgment and it may wen De "^rye; unfortunately it aces nor give 
us any ciue as to how » , operates, and v/»thcu- that it ,s not 
of much use to pol.cy rormulat.on or admi s^trar 1 praci ice. ' 
(Mood, i970: p. 7) 

Th*s .s so largely because "the presen-^^ ^ud.menrary sta^e of our .quaniita- 
five models does^not permit us to disentangle -ne effects of home, school. 



ana peers on students' acnjeve?nenT", (p. 6) should be emphasized 
tha^ These staTemenrs a-^e .n^*ended ?»s an oyerv*eA' of a votume wh>ch 
co^^tafos desert D-^-ons or some extreme iy soph *st cared quan^rta^fve 
motieJs, /.'Hic^ awdir ful i testing. 

Such statements leave educational poMcy-makers and pohcy researchers 
^'n almost the pre-l966 s ruat .on. However, as Mood has ccfiimented, 
•*one consequence of the Cot enian Report has been to ratse a number pf 
fundamental questions". 1*970: p. 7> At seasT some answers, tentative 
as they may be, nave been provided as a consequence. A number of studies, 
which show With varying degrees oi re¥»aD!:'ty that a number of school 
variables do mdeed affect student achievenent, rema'n unchallenged but 
atso uncontirmeG^ Thus poj 'Cy-maKers and researchers are sett v/ithout an 
entirely satisfactory basis^/pr po* cy prc--osats at the present time. 
One response to th s uncertainty would be, of cpurse, to maintain the 
status quo u^^ti t the state ot our knowledge improves. ^ However, the social 
pressures on education make fhts generaiiy an untenable position, 11 also 
seems unwise, ai a general strategy, at least to one social scientist: 

The environment which confronts the educaT tonal organization 
today IS one o+ immensely greater complexity than that of the 

nor too distant past indications are that both the rate ot 

change and the leve^ of diversity will continue fo increase- 
Given the amount that the social sciences are now able lo 
contribute fo the so?ut»on of problems, the rate w^th ich 
knowledge is increasing m the socia? sciences, and the rate 
with which the complexity of problems 's increasing, the.re is 
tittle basis lor optimism about the capabifity of the social 
sciences to contribute more substaiitia My to the solution of 
future problems, m short, it is my opinion that if the 
problems ot education are to be solved, t^en it wiM have to 
be done primarily on the basis of the accumulated experience,^ 
efforts, and evolutionary capacity of the existing educational 
systems, (Hi lis, i962: p, 31) 



- S: - 



- »c.^ tirne De.ng men, .nr.; tur-rher researcr. dar.f.es anc confirms 
with TO^e cerra-nty tne corrg-a^es of studeoT achievement, -the toNow.ng 

-_sfaTe^enT sy.r.mar , 2 ■ ng the f . r.a ■ r.gs of a number of majo- siudles on the 
effect .veuess oi schoo' serves consponenrs is adoprea as a bas.s tor 
considsrinn po.=cv ob^;ecr:ves -n the admsnlstrai .on of eoucat>on in 
Manitoba: 

^ We are impressed-^.. . tfie amount and cons.srency of evidence 
^rPP-^^^-^S.'' - effecr...enes'^ or scnoo' ser^rces m .nfiuencrnc 
v~j _^^l«e ac2dejft<c performance 01 pup.^s. m >.me, we would wish 
^^ ~r-^9r BO-e format. on ato^it which school serv.ce cooi- 

<,pnent5 ar-5 the mo5T erfect-.e anG rn what m-.x or o-ODcrt.on 
/ .- thev can be oiade r^ore ~B_^c' , Neve-- f he i ess, on the basis 
- et -nf^roiat on obta-ned in fhe studies \:-e reviewed, 1here 
can be ' .:,-itie_Goubf jrhHJL3choo s go make a d; fieVen^e. 
(G'J Thr , s, > 970: 451 : ^ 

Tabie 5a presents m son^e detat l the n.-idir.qs -ine stud-es surveyed by - 
—Guthrie and his associates. 

The object- ves proposeJ here for .he provision of educational services 
in the prov:nce are siT>..sr -n rorm and content to tnose proposed for the 

- financing of educafon ,n un.jary schoc" d-vis-ons. Once again, the .nam 
- concern in th-s d.-scuss.on .., = 1 be tp cfanry and just.fy the objectives 

proposed m schematic form on pages 82 and 83. 

The first main object ve .s the equalisation of personnel, programs, 

\ 

and fac.i.ties. Aga.n thejiandardf, whic^h w. ' f be used to evaluate the 
success of the polices proposed, a! low for fuli'or partial attainment of 
the objective. It .s dearly nci d.ff.cuit to justify the general objec- 
tives, but some of the canponenfs probab'y require some j-jsti t ication. 
The persynne! component has two main elements, teachers and administrative, 
referral, and consultative personnel. A glance at the 'ist of etfeclive- 
ness studies on school servjce components given on pages 84-85 wi I i reveal 
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the importance of highly qualified teachers. If salaries are considered 
a proxy for qualifications (training and/or experience), then 12 of the 
19 studies show qualifications of teachers to be an important variable 
in school effectiveness. The second main component, administrative, 
referral, and consultative personnel, is much more difficult to justify. 
Few of the studies dealt directly~with the relationship between such 
personnel and effectiveness. However, two of the early studies listed 
\ did deal directly with the aval labi I iT^^such special i.taff >s- 
psychologists, reading specialists, and counselors. They found that 
the provision of such special staff was an important school input. 
In addition, Benson's more recent study found^that \n sotr/j California 
school districts of medium size (2,000 - 4,500 students) the mean 
salary of administrators was also associated with student achievement. 

These^studies do not, of course, tell us whyor how special staff 
contribute to school effectiveness. It is at least possible that they do so 
primarily by provid|ng support services for teachers which allow them to 
improve their effectiveness. ^ ! .- seems quife clear that f5? individual 
students referral as5istance can be invaluable; virtually every experienced 
teacher can surely recall cases in which, had prompt assistance by appro- ' 
pri?i-)|y trained referral personnel been available, individual students 
would have been greatly benefited. 

It_jeems reasonable a'l so to conclude that for individual teachers the 
• .existence of expert consultative and administrative support staff is a major 
resource. One would suspect that this would be particularly important for 
teachers defined in this study as less qualified. A ..umber of writers -have 
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suggesteo that the Improving levels of teacher expertise, associated with 
degree-holding (Corwin, 1970: p. 52),are changing 1he role of the 
principal from instructional leader to organizational leader (Coleman, 1972b; 
Erickson, i968; and Harlow, 1962). PresumoL,/ the reverse is also, true: 
In schools with less qualified staff, access to expert help is impcrtant. 
In general, the principal does not seem to be viewed as a source of expert 
help. A recent empirical study of expertise in instructional leadership, 
and the pri ncipalship, arrived. at the following conclusions; 

1. Perceived expertise io. the main variable determining whether 
or not a teacher wiH seek help from another individual: ' 

2. Given four sources pf assistance^ department heads, principals, 
teaching colleagues, and central office staff, the principal 

fs «perceived as having least expertise. 

3. "he department head was perceived as possessing signif icantJy 
more expertise than ,any other sourcq of instructionaLasststance 
identified inthesiudy. (Gorton, 1971: p. 16) 

It seems reasonable to conclude that consultative and referral services 
for teachers should in general be most available in schools in which teachers 
are less qualified. The data ai ^^sdy presented showed that in>fact.'the 
reverse is tho case; consultative and referral personnel in Manitoba at 
present are generally located in the large divisions, which also have 
most of the highly qual if ied;'teachers. j 

It is concluded then that the equalization of personnel, both qualified 
teachers and administrative, consultative and referral staff, throughout 
the school divisions of the province is an important elemen^in the pro- 
( vision of equal access to educational services', and of equal^'ty of 
educational oppirtunity. ^ 
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W.th regard to programs, it is of course more difficult to demonstrate 
effecTiveness. Most educators would, maintain, however, that" the availa- 
bility of progrstJis suiting the needs of Individual students requires the 
opening up of a great many more options than are presently aval lable. in 
general, ,n Manitoba, the options available already compare unfavrrafaly 
With those available /n, for example, British Columbia, as can be seen 

comparing departmental reports oh enrollments in various c.-ograms. 
(ManiiobaDepartment of Education, 1971 ;■ British Columbia Department 
of Education, 1971). To equalize access to existing programs in the 
province is then only a first step towards the provision of a greater 
range of opt.ons; the "effectiveness" of such a range of options is 
probably not arguable on any rational grounds, since it is fn essence 
a value, premise held by many educators. 

Similarly, the provision of special education opportunities in 
Manitoba as a whoie^ already "lags behind proposed national standards 
.(Roberts, 1970), as does the provision of such opportunities in many 
other provinces. Consequently, to provide equal ity'of access-in this 
area is again only a first step towards the provision of an adequate 
set ^' educational opportunities in special education. 

With regard to provision of faci I ities, and specifically library 
materials, the appropriate justification again involves effectiveness. 
Although there is some disagreement as to the importance of the library 
as a correlate of student achievement, nevertheless two of the effective- 
ness studies dfeal with this directly, finding a positive relationship 
between the size of the library and school effectiveness, and at least 
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f//o others can be considered to dea! with This Indirectly, if science 
iaboratory facilities are taken as a proxy for adequacy of physical 
facilities generally, as is suggest by Mood (1970: p. 43). 

The interrelationships between the three types of services being 
discussed are worth pointing out. More highly qualified teachers 
supported by consultative staff, and providing a greater range of 
programs, could certainly utilize a much wider range of instructional 
resources and hence much improved library facilities. Again, the fuller 
development of school libraries is probably not solely: a financial issue 
the existence in a Gtvision of a library consultant, whose sole res- 
ponsijility ?s the development of a good library service for students, 
and ti?^'^hers, also seems important. Similarly, the development of new 
programs for studenis would in some instances result from seeing new 
uses for already available library materials, and would be facilitated 
by support from cent'^al office consultants. 

The autonomy objective, as before, is in general defensible on 
the traditional grounds of the desirabi I ity of local control. However, 
it can also be discussed on more technical grounds, and with specific 
reference to the components listed above. As with the financial ob- 
jectives, equalization and autonomy are to some extent opposing 
principles, and this issue will recur in the discussion of several of 
the components. One general point can be ma^ie which has reference to 
virtually all of the components to be discussed. Autonomy, in personnel 
programs, and library materials, presumably could quite readily result 
in widely divergent staffing patterns in school .divisions, types of 



programs available in school divisons, and varieties of "library materials 
available. However, the provincial aggregate of these divergent patterns 
should certainly meet the equalization objective; stated differently, 
plural ism in terms of personnel, programs, and library materials, should 
characterize schools and school divisions, but roughly equal distribution 
of the various services and resources and consequently access to them, 
should characterize the province. 

With regard' to personnel, the autonomy objec+ive can be stated as 
follows: over the province as a whole, it is probably desirable for a 
variety of staffing patterns to exist, sincft local conditions and needs 
differ to some extent. The theoretical justification for d i f ferentia+ed 
staffing presented in Coleman & Wallin ( 1971 ) suggests that a range .of 
differentiated staffing models is becoming available, and individual 
schools and school divisions may well wish to adopt patterns quite 
divergent from present practice, and from each other. However, the 
provincial aggregate of these patterns should meet the equalization 
objectives in that whereas pluralism of staff patterns characterized 
schools and school divisions, relatively equal distribution o_f highly 
qualified teachers and of administrative, consultative, and referral 
personnel should character i ze -the province. In other words, the fact 
that one small division chooses to staff its schoof with relatively less 
qualified teachers,' and to staff its central office with highly qualified 
consultants to balance, should be offset by the fact that a neighboring 
small division chooses to s+aff its schools with highly qualified teachers, 
and to employ few or no consultants. 
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The evidence presented earlier demonstrated the unequal distributions 
of highly qualified teachers and support staff. Diversity of staffing 
patterns does not at present characterize the whole province: most new 
staffing patterns utiNze teacher aides in some form, and a reana lysis 
of the data accumtilatsd by the Manitoba Teachers* Society (1972) indi- 
cates that the larger divisions utilized a disproportionate number of 
aides. ^ 

TABLE 39 

DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHER AIDES !N MANITOBA'S 
UNITARY SCHOOL DIVISIONS, 1971-1972* 

No. of ^% of No. of % of No. of % of 
Students Tota I Teachers Total Aides Total . 

Large Divs. 9 125,817 54. 60? 6,154 54. 32? 906 63. 53? 
(6,000+) 

SmalI'Divs. 37 104,611 45. 40? 5,158 45.68? 520 -36.47? 

( 0-6 > 000) ^ - 

PROV. 

TOTALS 46 230,428 100.00? 11,292 100.00? I >426 100.00? 

*The Manitoba Teachers* Society data included all publicly control led 
schools. Hence totals differ from those cited elsewhere. The data on 
the number of students and the' number of teachers comes from the 
Manitoba Association of School Trustees 1972 membership records. 

The final objective, flexibility, has two components: feedback 
devices, anc ^capi^bj I iiy. i, V\e local auTonomy objecHve is 
met, with regard to personnel, program,^ and library facilities, 
these objeriives ^ orobably also beinc f,-*r^ unless the patterns of 
staffing, program availability, and materials avai labi I ity again become 
frozen into semi-permanence, in which case given the pace and magnitude 
of social change (See Toff ler, 1970: pp. 12-31.), they rapidly become 



inappropriate, Th»c »s to say o? course that reedback (component 1) and 
adaptabi 1 ity, (component 2) objecj^vos are not be^ng met. To summarize 
the overall expectations suggesrea by the oDjectjves, tor the provmce 
as a whole, it is anticipated that they wj M require equalisation of 
access to educational services and resources, dive«^sity in staffing 
patterns and program and materials availabUTty, and impermarence in 
that diversity, 

A General Pol?cv Proposal tor jmprovmq tne provision of Services in Small 
Divisions " - , 

One important trend jo the history of school district administration 
both in the United States and Canada is the reduci ,on m the number of 
adminTstrati ve units In operation, combined wiih heavy increases in student 
enrollments^ resulting m larger administrative units. In the United States 
the number of school svstems has been reduced from 95,000 in f948 to less 
than 18,000 in 1970 (Nationar Educational Fjnance Project, i97|a: p. 105), 
In Canada, similar trends have occurred (CoMms^ (961 But irTrecent 
years* the main administrative device in the United Slates for improving 
services in- small school districts has not be3n amalgamation or consolida- 
tion buV regional) zat I on» - The mam device is some form of the intermediate 
unit of school administration. Twenty-six of the states had such units 
in operation in 1970 (Campbell, eta!., 1970: p* i|6). 

Intermediate umts; when spe^r.Mc operating details are considered/ turn 
out to be quite varied in nauire. A review of rhe history cf inlermediate 



units in the United States by Campbel ef af, (1970; p. i20) gives rise 
to the following conclusions: 

J. There has been a growing recognition of education as a state 
function and the need for a workable number ot intermediate 
offices to facilitate commun'canon between the state and a 
great number of local school djstricts. 

2. -In the early stages the i nter/ned lare un^t was seen essentially 

as an extension of the arm of •^he State Department of Education. 

3. Over t. a years, there has been eventual transfer of the functions 
of the intermediate office from a lay board to professional or 
semi-professional officers, - 

4. ^Progress towards making the intermediate office more than a 
. perfunctory one has been slow, for people res^sfed any en- 
croachment upon their exercise of control of education at 
the local district level, 

5. In recent years, the intermediate unit has come to be viewed 
by many people as an agency to provide to small iocal school 
districts services which they cannot ordinarily provide for 
themselves. 

The final statement here is particularly relevant tor this study, Colorado 

provides a useful iHustrarlon of this trend. 

The implementation and development of cooperatives in Colorado 
under the Boards of Cooperative Services Act of 1965 coincides 
with the phasing out of the office of the county superintendent 
of schools. At the 1966 general election thirty-five counties 
voted to abolish the offjce< (See Appendix E.) Since the Act 
of 1965 was passed, eleven cooperative boards have been organized. 
The county office has srrved as the traditional intermediate unit 
so common to the historical oevelopmenf of educational programs in 
many states. The reorganization of school districts In Colorado 
and the resultant reduction in the number of dtstricis, together 
with the development of the Colorado Department of Education and 
the expansion of its services, have practically eliminated fhe 
need for the traditional Intermediate unit in this state. Al- 
though a Board of Cooperative Services was nc designed as a 
specific replacement for the office of_cou( superintendent, 
it may, in addition to fulfilling a need for expanded services 
on the local level, become an increasingly rrnportant liaison 
between the local school districts and the Colorado Department 
of Education. It is anticipated that, before too long, every 
district will be a component of some Board of Cooperative 
Services. (Colorado Department of Education, 1967: p, 8) 

Currently, then, the emphasis in the regional unit ^s on cooperative services. 
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and this emphasis has led to a good deal of reorganisation. (Fitzwater, 196 
gives ^ th^jrouyi rev'it^/. ir.^pi. m . ^ ->i^ft^ bcnooi s>.fe.'^is.) ' 

The table which follows gives some information on presently operating Inter- 
mediate units. I 

/ . ■ • 

The objectives of equalization, au^o^on^^y and flexibility proposed 
in the previous section suggest that a model emphasizing service provision, 
to assist in the equalization of services; local ijTitiative to meet auton- 
omy objectives; and short-term contractual arrangements to ensure 
flexibility, would be most appropriate. Because their characteristics 
seem generally appropriate to these requirements, three state systems. New 
York, Wisconsin, and Colorado, will be examined m some detail. 

The Boards of Cooperative Educatjonal Services of New York State in 
general have the following characteristics; 

1. They are Intended to provide services for school districts 
which, can be performed better and/or more economically 
together than by a single district alone. 

2. Members of Boards are chosen at an annual meeting of school 
board members of component school districts, and serve for 
a 5 year term. 

3. Any district with a pupil population of less than 125,000 
may become a component of a region served by a Board. 

4. Services can be received from Boards on two bases: first, 
a district may contract for services; second, a component 
district may receive without contractual obligation 
approved services from the Board. 

5. The costs of the Boards are paid in part by state aid, and 
in part prorated amongst all component -districts, except 
that the costs of specific services are prorated amongst 
the districts requesting and receiving that service. 
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6^ Personnel appointments, (ncluding the super? ntendency, are made" 
by the Board, and on conditions similar 1o those prevailing in 
the school district. 
?♦ The services provided by the Boards at present, and the annual 
variations in these, are described in the accompanying table. 
An early analysis ot Boards of Cooperative Educational Services in 
New York State, 'carried out by the New York State School Boards Association, 
arrives at some interim conclusions which can be tested against the data 
given in Table 41: % 

a» The prime motivation of all Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services and those responsible for carrying out their functions 
has been service to component districts* ^ 

b. Expansion of program offerings through the use of shared teachers 
has been particularly noted in rural areas of New York State* 
Educational services through the cooperative use of non-classroom 
professionals have had their greatest expansion in more densely 
populated areas, 

c* The use of shared teachers changes in character as enrollments 
of component districts increase. 

d* There appears to be an increasing realization of the need for 
in-service training of local staff members, 

e* In spite of differendes in local situations, differences in 
reactions to those situations, differences in personalities, 
and differences of opinion, one fact stands out clearly above 
all: the greatest accomplishment to date, and the still grerter 
hope for shared services boards is towards the attai nment'of the 
goal of equal educational opportunity for all children, that is, 
the maximum development of the potentialities of each and every 
child. (De La-Fleur, 1961: pp. Ii-I5) 

In 1961, 78 shared services boards provided services to 6855 of the school 

districts in the state. These services were of tnree kinds: itinerant 

teachers, vocational educational programs and teachers, and special education 

programs and teachers ♦ By 1971, there were 48 boards, providing services to 

virtually every non-city school district in the state. These services were. 
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as has already been shown, much more diverse in nature* Since membership in 
a board, as a component district, is by school district board resolution, th 
growth in districts served is a reasonable indicator of the reception of the 
Boards of Cooperative Educational Services by school^ distr^ots, and the evat 
uation by these districts of the services offered. In addition, the growth 
the range services offered, since it too is at the decision of component 
districts, also represents an evaluat(on of the atfJity pf the Boards or 
Cooperative Educational Services to provide useful services. The contrast 
between 1961 and 1971 then reveals a very positive evaluation of the work 
of the Boards of Cooperative Educational Services by the school districts 
In New York Stat€<. 

Wisconsin's Cooperative Educational Service Agencies consist of 19 
regional agencies, providing services to all local sphool districts in the 
state. They have the following characteristics: 

1. They are ••designed to serve educational needs in all areas of 
Wisconsin and as a convenience for school districts in cooper- 
atively providing to teachers, students, school boards, admin- 
istrators and others, special educational services including, 
without limitation, because of renumerat ion, such programs as 
research, special student classes, data collection, processing 
and dissemination. In-service programs, and liaison between the 
state and local district." 

2. The Boards of Control are chosen at an annual meeting of school 
board representatives of districts within the region. 

3. The Board of Control must appoint an agency coordinator, who has 
purely coordinating and cooperative functions. 

4. Services are provided at the request of local districts, and on 
a contractual basis. 

5. The agencies receive an annual state grant for administrative 
expense. 

6. The services provided by the agencies, and their growth, is 
Indicated In the accompanying table. 
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TABLE 42 










SERVICES PROVIDED BY WISCONSIN'S CESA. 1 


965-1971 






1965-66 1966-67 


1967-68 


- 

! 968-69 


1 969-70 


- 

1970- 


Shared Personnel (Dists.) 102 257 


366 


385 


465 


503 


Shared Service Programs 33 38 


68 


64 


71 


94 


Participating Districts 311 412 


418 


409 


412 


449 


Total School Districts 562 513 


490 


465 


456 


" 454 


(Department of Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin, !97i: 


D. 12) 





In Colorado, the reduction of the number of districts from 2,0004- in 
1935 to I8|in 1967 has still not ensured the capacity to p^ovide specialized 
services at reasonable cost, and the basic purpose of the Boards of Cooper- 
ative Services, is to provide both an admi nistrative unit for the expansion 
and development of educational services through cooperative efforts and a 
safeguard for local board autonomy. (Colorado Departmeat of Education, 
1967: p. I) These boards are clearly not arms of the state department of 
education, and Colorado is considered not to have a three-echelon system of 
administration, but a two-echelon system, with the Boards of Cooperative 
Se>v ices- being 6omplementary to the local districts. The characteristics 
of the Colorado units can be summarized as follows: 

1. They are intended as administrative structures by which district - 
boards arrange for the cooperative provision of services, which 
cannot adequately be provided by districts individually. 

2. The Board administering the agency is elected by the oarticipatinq 
school boards from amongst their membership. 

3. "The cooperative board undertakes to provide only those programs 
and services which the local districts canhot provide for them- 
selves". (Colorado Department of Education, 1967: p |4) 

4. The local districts participate in services at their discretion, 
and the costs of a service are prorated amongst those districts 
receiving It, on whatever basis (pupils enrolled, flat fee 
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assessea values, pupils receiving the service) seems appropriate* 
The administrative costs of the agency are prorated amongst at) 
participating districts, on a fee or per pupil basis. 

The -e.3J;ng chart presents in summary form the characteristics of the 
three systems described, and a generalized model prepared by Stephens (1970) 
for the Midwest Work Conferen- ^: on Education. 

Some of the seryices which have been provided by such agencies in 
various siates a^e as follows: 



Curriculum and Instructional Services 

I- Coor ination of supervision of instructioa 

2. Curriculum servfces 

a. Research activities 

b. Consultative activities 

3. Special education programs for - 

a. Gifted children 

b. Mentafi-y retarded 

c*' Physically handicapped 
d, PartiaU'y sighted 
e- Speech therapy 
f. Hard of hearing 
g • Homebound 

4. Special teachers 

a. Art . 

b. Music 

c. Homemaking 

d. Guidance 

5. Outdoor education - 

6. Summer campi ng programs 

7. Inservice programs 

a. Teachers 

b. Board members and administrators 

c. Service personnel (bus drivers, clerical and custodial personnel, 
etc J y p 

8. Adult education 

(special i zed, academic, vocational) 
9» Vocational education 

a. Agriculture 

b. Sales and services 
c» Technical training 
d» Skilled labor 
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10. Research activities and service 

11. Educational radio and TV 



Instructional Materials Services 

12. Audio-visual center 

a. Share equipment 

b. Share material s 

13. Publications and communications production 

a. Surveys and reports 

b. Bulletins and handbooks 

14. Curriculum laboratory 

15. Library services 



Pupi I Services 

16. Pupil personnel services 

a. Attendance 

b. Guidance and cbunse I ing 

c. Testing 

17. Health servrces 

a. School nurses 

b. Doctors, dentists 

c. Social workers 

d. Psychologists 

e. Mental health services 

18. School lunch services 

a. Area workshops for personnel 

b. Cooperative purchasing 

19. Pupil transportation 

a. Administrative coordination 

b. Bus maintenance 

c. Inservice training for drivers 

20. Cooperative recreation programs 



Administration Services 

21. Central i zed bus i ness services 
^ a. Accounting 

b. Audi ti ng - ^ * 

c. Reporting 

. d. Consultative services 
.22. Cooperative purchasing 

a. I nstrt'ctiona I supp I ies 

b . I ns tructiona I equ I pment 
23. Data processing services 
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24. School plant services ^ ^ 

a. Ma I ntenance 

b. Bui 1 ding cl inics 

c . Arch i tectura I servi ces 

25. Professional personnel services 

a. Teacher recruitment 

b. Teacher Replacement 

c. Substitute teacher pool" 

d. Coordination of teacher benefits 

e. Credit union services 

26. Legal services 

27. Federal and special programs 

(Colorado Department of Education, 1967: pp. iO-12) 

This review of the present status of regional service agencies in 
education in some American states suggests that these agencies have been 
effective in providing services, at reasonable costs, to students in small 
school divisions. Two general classes of services might be provided by 
such agencies in Manitoba: direct services to students and teachers in 
small divisions, in order to equalize access to services in the province; 
and support services to sma! l/divtsions, in order to reduce unit costs of 
such services, which are higher in small divisions (see p. 45), perhaps 
because of diseconomies of scale. Such agencies might well contribute to 
resource and service equalization then. 

The agencies, given careful structuring, need not infringe substantially 
on local autonomy, as is demonstrated by, for instance, the Colorado model. 
Further, they would provide a logical agency for data collection and supply 
to improve decision-making, as proposed on page 70, and this could contribute 
substantially to flexibility in admfnistrat ion. 

These agencies mi ght we 1 1 contribute substantially, then, to resource 
equalization and flexibility objectives, without consequent infringement on 
local decision-making. Thus it is proposed that one or more regional educa- 
tional service agencies be established In the province, on a trial basis. A 
more detailed proposal -is' provided in Appendix B. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND POLICY PROPOSALS 

The conclusions which are drawn from the various sections of the study 
have already been given in some detail at the end of the respective sections. 
This summary is intended simply as a brief restatement, preliminary to the 
statement of policy proposals which follows. 

Equality of educational opportunity is important to individuals in 
Canada, and in Manitoba, because of the extent to which education is a 
determinant of social position and life-time earnLngs. Because of this 
relationship, equal opportunity to achieve the desired level of education 
is a major element in social equity. Additionally, equality of educational 
opportunities ^s important to society as a whole because of the extent to 
which national achievement depends on the well-educated populace. These 
considerations make it imperative that aM young people have the opportunity 
to achieve a level of education commensurate with their abilities and desires. 

In this study equality of educational opportunity is defined as equaT"""" 
access to a range of educational services, irrespective of place of residence 
in Manitoba. Endeavours at the provincial level to equalize achievement, as 
opposed to opportunity, were explicitly ruled out of consideration. Provision 
of different services, and levels of services, to meet differing needs was 
considered to be primarily a responsibility of local decision-makers. 

An analysis of the distribution of 10 educational services shows that 
these are differentially available to students, depending on the school 
division of residence, and that in every service and resource area for which 
comparative data has been published, large, and generally urban, school 
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divisions are favored over small, and genera My rural, school divisions. 
There 5s no evidence that the levels of service provi sion are influenced 

r 

by differentia! need, and the consistency of the pattern of advantage 

and disadvantage suggests thatthe provision of services is primarily related 

to the school division system, and to size variafions. ^ 

Since the system of S'^hool d 'visions m the province is an outcome of 
provincial pohces, the distributional inequaMt.es in educat^onaf services 
associated with this system are assumed to be of concern to provincial policy- 
makers, and the remainder of the study proposes .-amef sora^^ive policies for 
their consideral-ion.- it is maintained that equalization should be achieved 
P'"iq!a'">ly through raising the levels of service of small divisions, rather 
than reducing services in big divisions. 

Since it seems possibje that divisional finance plays some part in the 
distribution of services described, a review of the financial situation of 
school drvisi'ons is undertaken. This suggests that both the expenditure and 
revenue elements of divisional finance are troublesome for small divisions. 
Large divisions spend more money overall in providing better services, but 
also spend a larger proportion of total expenditures on direct instructional 
services as opposed to support services. 

With regard to revenues, a substantial measure of equalization between 
school divisions has been achieved by current finance policies. However, 
the range in revenue per student between divisions remains large. Perhaps 
more important, the range in local effort between divisions is greater than 
the range in total revenue. Thus there are substantial differences between 
school divisions in levels of expenditure and patterns of expenditure, and 
in levels and sources of revenue. 
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In order to evaluate current policies, and also policy proposals, three 
policy objectives are suggested: equalization, in revenues and expenditures; 
local autonomy, that is a range of choices in raising revenues and patterns 
and levels of expenditures; and flexibihiy, a data system which would allow 
continuous monitoring of changes in needs, services, and finance, to permit 
informed local decision-making and encourage adaptability. 

A review of Vecent research suggests that the most probable way of 
improving the financial situation of small school divisions, to allow them 
to improve the provision of services, lies in the redistribution of provincial 
resources. A financial formula of the "inverse aMocatior." type, in which 
provincial grants are inversely proportional to , school division wealth, seems 
appropriate. A detailed finance proposal is given in-Appendix A," as an 
example of what could be adopted. The probable output of policies of the 
type pf-oposed would be substantial increases in revenues in small divsjons, 
without infringement on local autonomy. These increases would allow local 
decision-makers to improve the provision of services. The system proposed 
would provide valid and reliable comparative information on which to base 
decisions regarding services. In essence, the general policy proposal 
here would increase the power of local decision-makers in small divisions 
to provide services, without determining in advance, at the provincial level, 
what these services should be. 

Data on the costs of services In small divisions suggest the need for 
a second policy instrument, in addition to the finance proposal. A set of 
objectives, simi lar to those proposed for finance, is suggested for service 
provision. A system of regional service agencies is proposed, which is 
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intended to provide cooperative services, to allow smaiJ divisions to provide 
services economically and effectively, and thus contribute to equalization of 
access to services by students: Local autonomy is protected by providing for 
control of the agencies by local decision-makers* A detailed proposal is 
given in Appendix B. It is anticipated tha+ the regional agencies would 
serve as data-collection centres for the proposed data system, and hence 
would assist in monitoring progress towards equa'ity of educational oppor- 
tunity. Thus such agencies migbr contribute to the achievement of 
equalization, local autonomy amJ flexibijity objectives. 

The policy proposals can be restated bnef»y: first, a substantial 
change in provincial policies ior financing school divis-ons is proposed, ~ 
in order to increase the power of small divisions to provide services; 
second, an administrative structure, the regional service agency, is 
proposed to encourage the cooperative provision of services in small 
divisions. The general purpose of both proposals is to further the 
achievement of equality of access to educational services. A third 
proposal, integral to the first and second, suggests a data system to 
provide comparative data on needs, service levels, and finance, to permit 
the monitoring of progress towards equality of access to services. 
Thstie policies, it is anticipated, would yield measurable progress towards 
the goal of equality of educational op[)ortunity for all students in 
Manitoba, regardless of school division of residence. 
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APPENDIX A 

A DETAILED POLICY PROPOSAL FOR CHANGES IN THE 
FINANCING OF UNITARY SCHOOL DIVISIONS IN MANITOBA 
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Some general purposes and objectives in financing school divisions have 
already been discussed at some length in the main text. The scheme suggested 
here represents one way in which those objectives could be attained. 

Since the proposal attempts to meet both resource equalization and local 
autonomy objectives, it includes provision for three types of grant: categorical 
grant; basic grant; and equalization grant. The first is intended, in part, 
to allow provincial support of experimental programs, and to allow provincial 
authorities to influence service provision by means of tied grants-in-aid. 
(Brazer, 1970: p. 258). The categorical grant classification can also 
accommodate grants for services which are costly and necessarily provided 
in some divisions and not others, such as pupil transportation. 

The basic grant is a per pupil grant intended to achieve support and 
minimum standards objectives, which in the past have been an inevitable 
correlate of local autonomy. The equalization grant is intended to meet 
the objective of equalizing the resources available to various divisions. 

The proposed formula works as follows: each division establishes its 
budget, and thus a figure for total revenue required. From this figure, the 
categorical grant (in essence at present a transportation grant), and the 
basic grant per student multiplied by student enrollment are deducted, to 
show additional revenue required above these grants.* Then local revenue 

^Should this figure exceed revenue required, the basic grant is reduced to ' 
balance. 
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is calculated based on the equalization factor, which is the local Balanced 
Assessmeni per Student dt'vlded by the provincial maxirr.^m Balanced Assessment 
Per Student. Thus local revenue and local responsibility are directly related . 
to local wealth. (Note that the proposal provides for a floor of 5% on local 
revenue, to restrict the possibilities of fiscal irresponsibility in very poor 
districts.) Local revenue is then deducted from the additional revenue 
required to give the amount of the equalization grant. This grant is 
essentially a matching grant to bring local revenue raised by I mi !l in the 
poorest district up to the same level cis local revenue raised by 1 mill in 
the richest district. (See Brazer, 1970: p. 255, for the importance of the 
matching principle.) The worksheet fliusfrates this procedure, which each 
division would follow in budget preparation and submission to the Department. 

The outcome of this procedure represents a" four-way split in the required 
revenue into categoricaf grant component, basic grant component, local revenue 
component, and equalization grant component. The worksheet is based on the 



^^Even in cases in which local revenue is sufficient, or nearly sufficient, to 
raise revenues to the required level, the matching principle applies, and in 
some instances will help to generate revenue above the required level. In 
such instances the equalization grant would serve as an incentive to raise 
expenditures. Both the floor provision and this provision are important in 
principle, but when actual spending levels are considered, are not likely 
to be important in practice. 



REVENUE WORKSHEET 
Division No. 16 ' ■ 



REQUIRED REVENUE 




1,088.595 


bTudents 1,662 x $475 = 


Categorical Grant 
Basic Grant 


183,302 
789,450 


Equal. Fpnnula: - 

"= r rov . i"iax . 






^t^^' = 4528 
12,718 -^^^ 






nuuiiionai Kevenus KGCjuirsd 

(Req. Rev. - Basic & Categ. Grants) 






Add. Rev. Required x Equal. Formula = 


Local Revenue* 


54,430 


Add. Rev. Required - Local Rev. = 


Equal. Grant** 


84,552 


for, Qt:^y pop Qfud . - Loc. Rev. ,o 75 

No. Stud. 






7 BAPS = Local Effort =5.56 r 






TOTAL 




1,090,578 



*May not be less than 5% of REQUIRED REVENUE. 

**Must equal / LOCAL REVENUE N 

l^EQUALIZATION FORMULA; " ^^^^^ REVENUE 
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basic grant of $475 per pupil, and since the average revenue per pupil in 
the province, in The year used as an example, was $662.31, the s'ze of the ' 
basic grant component ensures a relatively small local revenue and a 
relatively small equalization grant. Thus this basic grant "figure would 
resuli in rather minor equal i zing effects. The flexibility involved in 
this formula results from the fact That each year the basic grant figure 
could be varied, depending upon whether an emphasis on equal i f ten 
'or"on fourrdation support was considered appropriate for that year. 

The effects of varying the basic grant figure can be seen in the spf 
of workshet'is, whicli follows, in the example, the basic grant varies from 
$425 per student to $500 per student. The figure^ <rom these worksheets are 
used in Table 44, which shows the change in the proportions of total divisional 
revenue derived from different types of grants, for the sample division. 

TABLE 44 

PROPORTIONS OF TOTAL DIVISIONAL REVENUE TO BE DERIVED FROM DIFFERENT 
REVENUE SOURCES WI TH VARIATIONS IN SIZE OF THE BASIC GRANT. IN $'000'S 

•Basic Grant Basic wrant " Basic Gran1 Basic Grant 

Revenue Source $425 $450 $473 3500 

~^ ^ $ ~1 1 . "~$ J 

Basic Grant 706,350(64.9) 747,900(68:7) 789,450(72.4) 831,000(73.4) 

Categorical G. 183,302 (16.8) 183,302 (16.8) 183,302 (16.8) 183,302 (16.2) 

Equal ization G. 106,872 { 9.8) 84,552 ( 7.8) 63,396 ( 5.8) 63,396 ( 5.6) 

Local Revenue 92.071 ( 8.5) 72.841 ( 6.7) 54.430 ( 5.0) 54.430 ( 4.8) 

TOTAL • 1,088,595 1,088,595 , 1,090,578 1,132,128 

REVENUE 100.00 100.00 100.00 .. 100.00 
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REVENUE WORKSHEET 

Division Mo. 16 . 







1.088.595 


Students 1,662 x $425 ^ 


Categorical Grant 
Basic Grant 


183,302 
706,350 


P/^..^ai cr^».r«..i Local BAPS 
tqua ! • Formula: — — ^ = 

Prov* Max, 












Additional Revenue Required 

(Req, Rev- - Basic & Categ- Grants) = 


198,943 




Add, Rev. Required x Equal Formula = 


Local Revenue* 


92,071 


Add* Rev. Required - Local Rev. = 


Equal . Grant** 


106,872 


Loc. Rev. per Stud. = .^^^'sJ^,^; = 55.40 - 






7 BAPS = Local Effort =9.41 






TOTAL 




1,088,595 



*May not be less than 5^ of REQUIRED REVENUE, 

**Must equal /lOCAL REVENUE \ 

■ VEOUALIZATION FORMULa)" ^^^^^ REVENUE 



lERlC, 



( 
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REVEDUE WORKSHEET 



Division No. 16 



I 
] 
1 



REQUIRED REVENUE 




1 ,088,595 




Qategor ical Grant 


183,302 


Students ! ,662 x $450 = 


Basic Grant 


747,900 


. _ Local BAPS 
Equal. Formula: p^^^^ j,,^^ 












r\(j(j < T i Olid 1 Kevenue Kequtreo 

(Req* Rev. - Basic & Categ. Grants) = 


157,393 




Add. Rev. Required x Equal. Formula = 


Local Revenue^ 


72,841 


Add. Rev. Required - Local Rev. 


Equal. Grant^* 


84,552 


Loc. Rev. per Stud. = k9c---^^ev. ^ 50.8? 

No. Stud. 






7 BAPS " Local Effort =8.64 






TOTAL 




1,088,595 



*May not be less than 5% of REQUIRED REVENUE. 



**Must equal /' .OCAL REVENUE 



EQUALIZATION FORfvlULA 



LQCAl REVENUE 
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REVENUE WORKSHEET 

Division No. 16 



REQUIRED REVENUE 




1.088.595 


Student*; 1 fifiP v ^'Sfin - 

Equal. For,«ula: ^ocai BAPS 
Prov. Max. 

12,718 " '^^2^ 


Categorical Grant 
Basic Grant 


183,302 
831,000 


t 

Additional Revenue Required 

(Req. Rev. - Basic & Categ. Grants) 


74,293 




Add. Rev. Required x Equal. Formula = 


Local Revenue* 


54,430 


Add. Rev. Required - Local Rev. = 


Equal. Grant** 


63,396 


Loc. Rev. per Stud. = j^--^^-; = 32.75 
BAPS = Local Effort = 5.56 

TOTAL 




1,090,578 



*May not be less than 5% of REQUIRED REVENUE. 

**Must equal /lOCAL REVENUE \ 

VEQUALIZATION FORMULA j ' ^^^'^'^ REVENUE 



r 



The consequences of thfS proposal ior Manitoba's unii^ry school 
divisions, had it ooert ir, effect in 1970, can be illustrated in tabular 
form. Tables 45 and 46 illustrate t^o possible alternative effecis: in 
the first it is assumed that the additional funds made available by the 
equali7.ation aspect of the proposed formula will be used to reduce local 
effort; in the second it is assumed that the additional funds made available 
v/ill be used to raise expenditures, in other words, the first alternative 
takes total revenue as fsxed and varies local effort; the second takes local 



the data at two different basic grant levels, $475 per sTudenf and $500 per 
student. In the second alternative the retention of a high level of local 
effort elicits a substantial equalization grant, making the total grants 
available noticeably higher in alternative II than in alternative I, and hence 
raising the revenue level without undue local effort. 

Since It IS impossible to predict 1he local choices between alrernatives 
I and II, the impact of this proposal can really only be discussed in terms of 
ranges. For instance, with the basic grant at $475 per student. If all local 
decision-makers chose to minimize local expenditures, provincial average local 
effort would be 14.11, and average revenues would be $669.69 per student. If 
they chose to maximize expenditures, withodt increasing local effort, local 
effort would be 19.64 and revenues would be $769.15. in either case, the 
proposals would have produced funds in excess of actual levels in the smaller 
divisions, even with lower effort. Thus the funds required for improving the 
provision of services in the sma^er and relatively disadvantaged divisions 
would be aval iable. 



effort as fixed and varies total revenue. 
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The policy objectives presented In schematic form oh page 72, under 
equalization, required the proposed policies to produce "a higher degree 
of eoualization than at pr---,r in revenues and local effort.- The proposal, 
had it been in effect in 1970, would have reduced the ranges in revenues 
and local effort and hence would have contributed substantia I fy to resource 
equalization, even at the extreme possible positions. -.The equalization 
effect is somewhat more marked at the $475 basic grant fevei. 

The objectives under autonomy required, first, that little or no change 
m minimum expenditures occur, and the proposal performs satisfactorily in 
this respect, with the new average being $626.98 of revenue per student 
compared to $610.37 in the actual figure. (Presumably this revenue v,ourd be 
translated into expenditures.) The second requirement was a somewhat iower 
range of expenditures than at present, and this too is achieved, altnough it 
should be noted that in principle, since local revenue reii^ains open-ended, the 
range of expenditures could increase. The third requirement under autonomy 
was the retention of an extensive range of patterns of expenditures. The 
formula, since it is concerned with revenue rather than expenditures, cannot 
ensure this, but it provides for local decision-making in precisely the 
same measure as the existing formula. 

The policy objectives listed under the heading of flexibility require 
the proposed policy to be adaptable to current needs, which is interpreted 
as providing for a heavy equalization tendency at the present time, but also 
allowing for a ready shift to support as a primary purpose. The key provision 
allowing this is of course the discretionary power to set the per pupil grant 
at any level. .The second requirement under flexibility is the availability of 



feedback devices to signal changing needs. The primary instrument here woutd 
be the worksheets, or which satno les are given on pages 109, Ml, ii2 and I I 3. 
Summarized into a table, thrs data is virtually all that would be needed to 
keep a record of the provincial pattern of changes in expenditures., revenues, 
and effort. Naturally it would be necessary to compare these p^'eJ . on 
the worksheets with audited statements of expenditure subsi-^.^ent ly, but ihe 
addition of fhis worksheet information to the information which divisions 
already provide to the Department of Education would aMow provincial policy- 
makers adequate feedback devices to signal changing needs. These two elements 
it is claimed make the proposed policy significantly more flexible, m the sense 
of providing for adaptability, than existing policies. Of course, to establish 
a means by which policies can be adapted to changing needs is not necessarily 
:to ensure that such change takes place. However, the primary purpose of the 
proposal here is to provide policy instruments which are capable of reaching 
the proposed objectives; the ways in which such instruments are in fact used 
in practice is beyond the scope of this study. 

I't can reasonably be concluded, then, that by reference both to the 
existing financing policies, and to the objectfves proposed, the proposed 
policies seem likely to perform successfully; the "probable real outout" 
meets the objectives, and would provide additional funds to allow fhe 
smaller divisions to Improve the prov;sion of services. One final evalu- 
ation is still necessary: the comparison of the performance of the proposal 
with that of finnance policies in effect in another similar jurisdiction, in 
this case British Columbia. Table 47 presents the output of British Columbia 
finance policies, for 1970, retaining the groupings used in Chapter i. v!t 
repeals Table 34, in the main text.) 
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The provincial average local effort, at 28.17, is noticeably higher than 
Manitoba's 19.64, but the range is much the same, 26.18 in British Columbia, 
26.01 in Manitoba. Again, total revenues are at a much higher average in 
British Columbia, $707.86 per student, compared to Manitoba's $662.31, and 
the range in total revenue in British Columbia is very large, at $732.07, 
compared to Manitoba's $254.98. The reductions in ranges in local effort and 
total revenue per student made possible for Manitoba by the proposed policies, 
particularly at the $475 level, offer significant improvement over the 
British Columbia system, in terms of equa I i zation objectives. 

By reference to the objectives proposed, then, the suggested finance 
policies- offer a reasonable probability of better performance than existing • 
policies in British Columbia and Manitoba. 

TABLE 47 



AVERAGES AND RANGES IN REVENUE PER STUDENT AND LOCAL EFFORT 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 1970. BY ENROLLMENT GROUPS 



Group 


Av. 
Tota 1 Rev . 
Per Student 


Range 
Total 


i n 
Rev 




Ave. Local* 
Effort 


Range i n 
Local Effort 


1 


780.79 


478.20 - 


1210 


.27 


28.81 


14.26 - 40.44 


1 1 


724*45 


653.55 - 


817. 


84 


29.93 


24.33 - 39.25 


1 1 1 


676.38 


614.45 - 


737. 


07 


28.84 


26.77 - 32.07 


IV 


697.95 


635.09 - 


771 . 


12 


32.38 


26.76 - 35.56 


PROVINCIAL 
AVERAGE 


707.86 


478.20 - 1210. 
(732.07) 


27 


28.17 


14.26 - 40.44 
(26. IB) 



(Based on data given in British Columbia Department of Education, 1972) 

* NOTE: Assessed values per student are given in BCSTA, |970. Data was 
missing for one district in Group I; the provincial average was 
i nserted . 
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The proposal cl^^rly requires additional contributions to school division 
financing by the provincial government. In 1970, provincial grants accounted 
for approximately 15% of school division revenues. Under the proposal, 
provincial grants would increase to approximately 80^ of total revenues 
(Tables 45 and 46). The choice facirg provincial policy-makers is in effect 
whether such expenditures are desirable in order to improve the equalization 
of educational opportunity. If support levels at about 80^ of the total program 
are required in order to do this, it would seem reasonable to urge the shift 
from approximately 15% support to approximately 80^' support. 

One further point can be made, with regard to this shift in support levels. 
Because provincial operations are substantially financed by federally rebafed 
income tax payments, increasing the provi.^cial grant level to approximately 
80^ support represents in fact a shift from property taxes to income taxes 
as a source of funds for education. The case for such a shift has been 
argued frequently, (see for example Due, 1971,) and can be summarized as 
follows: the property tax is generally considered economically unsound, 
because of its distorting effect on the economy, its inequity, and its 
inelasticity. On the other hand, the income tax is the most equitable, 
as well as the most flexible form of taxation. The fact that income tends 
to correlate with years of education, at present, supports the view that 
the use of the income tax as a primary source of funds for education is 
both rational and equitable. An assessment prepared for the Economic 
Council of Canada suggested that if 8 years of schooling was taken as the 
base for 100^ of income, high school graduation would given an equivalent 
of 148.1? of income, and uni vers ity graduation wouLd give an equivalent of 
241.2^ of income (Bertram, 1966)^ Since the consumption of years of educa- 
tion by the individual gives high earning potential, his subsequent payment 
of the costs of education via his income taxes becomes a delayed user fee for 
education. 
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A DETAILED PROPOSAL FOR .A SYSTEM OF 
REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCIES IN MANITOBA 
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The general purposes of such agencies have been described in the text. 
This proposal spells out in detail some apparently desirable characteristics 
of such agencies. 

Regional educational service agencies, it is proposed, should: 

1. Be created by statute, with the purpose of providing those services 
to students, teachers, and adminisirators in contiguous school 
divisions and districts in a region, which can be better or more 
economically provided cooperatively than autonomously. 

2. Be controlJed by regional boards consisting of one trustee 
representative from each administrative unit in the region, 
serving a three-year term. A chairman should be elected by 
the board, and decisions should be by majority vote. 

3. Be funded by a combination of provincial grants to meet operating 
expenses and contracts with divisions and districts to provide 
services. In general, the costs of contracted services, if 
provided to more than one division, will be prorated on the basis 
of students, teachers or administrators served. 

4. Be made responsible for accumulating data on student achievement 
and needs, levels of service provision, and school division 
finance, and providing it to the school boards of the region, 
and to provincial decision-makers. 

5. Appoint a coordinator, and whatever other staff might be necessary 
to provide contracted services. 

6. Receive requests for services from the local administrative units;* 
however, the provision of the services will require the approval 
of the regional board, and the existence of a valid contract 
between the local administrative unit o'^ units and the regional 
board. 

7. Have the power to themselves cooperate in the provision of some 
services to two or more regions. 

8. Provide for an advisory committee consisting of a senior 
administrator from each administrative unit in the region, to 
develop proposals for shared services and ensure the appropriate- 
ness and effectiveness of services provided by the agency. 

The reasons for selecting the characteristics described here can be 
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described briefly, in order to demonstrate that more than personal preference 
is involved. The desirability of creating such agencies by statute rests on 
two main requirements: first, since provincial funding is envisaged, sratu- 
tory creation seems desirable; second, since these agencies will enter into 
contractual agreements with local administrative units, statutory creation 
becomes almost essential. 

The reason for suggesting control by regional boards of trustee repre- 
sentatives is. somewhat more complex. In essence, what is sought is the main- 
tenance of good communications via the ''linking pin" nption of joint member- 
ship, which is stated theoretically in Likert (1961), As described by the 
National Commission on the Intermediate Administrative Unit (which provides 
a good though early statement of the case for such units): "coord* it ion of 
intermediate unit and local district efforts is greatly facilitated when 
members of the intermediate unit board have experience as members of a local 
district board". (1955: p» 8) A second important reason for this device is 
to prevent the development of a third level of policy-making body in the 
administration of education: since the regional board will consist of repre- 
sentatives of local boards, the policies developed will in effect be extensions 
of the policies of local boards. A third reason for this device is to ensure 
that regional boards do not infringe on local control more than is absolutely 
necessary to provide regional servtcesc In the development and effective 
operation of intermediate units, "the crucial issue may well be whether the 
agency is primarily responsible or responsive to the interests of the state 
educational agency or to the local districts located within its geographic 
area". (National Educational Finance Project, 1971a: p. 108) 
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agencies is desirable, m order rapidly to equalize access to educational 
services in The province. 

The emphasis in funding will certainly be on contractual arrangements 
with divisions, however. It is envisaged that this will have two substantial 
advantages: first, continuing pressure to provide good services economically 
can be exerted on regional agencies by their school division ciienis. Thus 
the agencies are effectively performance-contracting. Second, decisions on 
whether or not to contract for service provis ion are very likely to be made 
on cost-effectiveness bases, and the agencies will be required to develop 
and maintain service provisions which take advantage of the economies of 
scale which seem particularly important in support services, the area in 
which small divisions are at present spending heavily, (see page 46.) 
This method of funding the agencies may well reduce per student costs of 
providing some services, and hence improve returns on dollars expended. 

The suggestion that regional agencies be made responsible for the 
accumulation and provision of data is based on the flexibility objective 
spelled out on p. 70 and such data is important to both school divisions 
and provincial authorities, to allow informed decision-making, and more 
specifically, the monitoring of progress towards a higher level of equality 
of educational opportunity. 

Generally speaking, the regional coordinator might well hold the only 
permanent staff appointment in a regional center. Since other staff wou'd 
be appointed to provide contract services, their terms might well expire with 
the expiration of the contract with the local school district or division. 
The coordinator however wi I 1 provide a continuing link and be responsible 
directly to the regional board. Useful candidates for such positions might be 
found amongst existing divisional superintendents who have had experience in 
more than one division, or provincial inspectors who have familiarity with 
a region' and its needs already. 
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An interesting example of regional educational agencies in Canada is 

the system of Col legeCounci I s operating in British Columbia. These councils 

are charged, by legislation, with operating junior or regional colleges in 

regions of the province, and the majority of their members are representatives 

of local school boards. The school boards also provide operating funds, on 

a prorated basis. The stated intent of these devices was to ensure local 

control of the colleges, and the responsiveness of the colleges to local needs 

The dual function of the trustee clearly raises difficulties, and these are 

discussed by a trustee, who is also a college council member, as fellows: 

His fellow trustees must understand the dual role which they have 
committed him, in terms of its demands on loyalty and dedication. 
Inevitably, direct involvement in college affairs will engender 
a point of view not always easily shared by those less directly 
involved. It is important that school boards appoint to Col lege 
Councils people who are able and who have demonstrated a positive 
interest in colleges. It is just as important that board repre- 
sentatives recognize their responsibility to act as a communication 
link between their board and the council. (Beinder, 1971: p. 8) 

The desirability of provincial grants to meet some costs of the regional 
units has four justifications: first, some reporting functions, important 
to the administration of education at the provincial level and to local 
decision-making (see page 70), will almost certainly devolve onto the regional 
agency, particularly if computer facilities are available there. The admin- 
istrative costs of such reporting are quite appropriately borne by the 
province, since the service is not a local one; The importance of data- 
gathering, and its provision to local decision-makers was emphasized in 
Chapter II, in connection with the flexibility objective. Second, professional 
development of teaching staff and school administrators at present partially 
funded by the province, might also be focused on these agencies. Third, and 
perhaps most important, some incentive for encouraging the development of the 
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The fifth point above regarding service initiation is a most imporrant 
limitation of the powers of the regional agency. Frequently, intermediate 
units in American states have leadership functions, that is they are expected 
to identify services which can usefully be offered by the unit. Such 
initiatives are not considered desirable for regional agencies in Maniioba, 
since the agency then becomes effectively a third level of administration. 
The history of county units in the United States certainly account's for the 
notion that leadership functions should be provided by the intermediate unit; 
however, the difference between the Manitoba situation and the history of 
educational administration in various states offers some justification for 
restricting the functions of the regional agencies in the way suggested here. 

The suggestion that the regional agencies should themselves have the 
ability to cooperate is based on the rather significant discrepancy between 
the size of pupil enrollments in regional agencies proposed here, and those 
elsewhere. For example, in Pennsylvania the range in weighted average daily 
membership from the smallest i nter.jed iate unit to the largest is 28,329 to 
294,493. (State Board of Education, Pa«, 1967) The range in enrollment pro- 
posed in Manitoba is 9,539 to 79,498» (See p. 128). It is certainly the case 
that in the provision of, for example, data processing services for educational 
information the regional agencies suggested here are probably individually 
too small. A study made prior to the establishment of a regional data centre 
in British Columbia suggested substantial economies of scale were available, 
and recommended- development of units serving 100,000 students. (Howe & Totheroh, 
1969) The British Columbia Regional Centre, the first in Canada, became 
operational in 1971 (Jensen, 1971) serving five schooj districts with a total 
enrollment of 44,610 in 1970-71. (British Columbia Department of Fducation, 1972) 



Finally, the expectation of the importance of the committee of senior 
administrators is based on the experience of the senior administrators in 
Toronto's two-tiered administrative system. The committee of directors, and also 
careful composition of the Metro Board, which is made up of representatives 
of school districts in the metropolitan area, are considered the two most 
important elements in the success of the system (McCordic, 1969), 

Additionally, the importance of thi-s committee of senior administrators seems 
to follow quite logically from the general functions of the agencies, which, 
as viewed here, can be summarized as supplementary, articulati ve, and co- 
ordinative. (Based on Rhodes, 1963: p. 5, but with order of importance 
reversed.) For such functions to be performed, it seems indisputable that 
mandatory regular meetings of senior administrators are necessary. 

The regions to be served by these agencies might be composed as in the 
following chart, which is based on the regions specified in the by-laws of 
the Manitoba Association of School Trustees (MAST, 1972)* These regions 
have the advantage of familiarity and acceptability to school boards, and • 
since these bodies are key decision-makers in the proposed system, this ^ 
advantage seems important. It should be noted that the Winnipeg School 
Division has been omitted from the Suburb^^n Region, since it has an enroll- 
ment larger than rhat of many of the regions, and hence can and already does 
provide all the services considered necessary, without membership in a reg.on- 
al agency. 

On the basis of the experience of the states presently operating regional 
service agencies, it seems clear that these agencies do provide useful services 
which are increasingly utilized by local districts. They do generally have 
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an equal i 7.at ion objective similar to the one proposed tor Manitoba. The 
provisions, common to several, that services be ^3t the request of the iocai 
district, and that agencies be controlled by representatives of local districts, 
generally school board members, ensures the retention of local autonomy. 
The changing patterns of service provided are evidence of fJexibilitv. Thus 
such agencies seem to offer a useful administrative device for improving 
services in small divisions, which seem likely to meet the policy objectives 
described in detail in the main report. 



